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Cheap  electricity  is  essential  to  the  low 
cost  of  these  public  services.  For  a 
quarter  of  a century  the  G-E  monogram 
has  been  on  the  apparatus  developed 
to  make  electricity  and  turn  it  into 
useful  light,  heat,  and  power.  It  is  on 
the  big  motors  that  run  trolleys  and 
trains,  that  pump  gas  and  water — on 
Mazda  lamps  and  on  little  motors  that 
do  the  work  of  the  home.  Look  for  it 
when  you  buy  electrical  equipment. 
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IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

It  is  Always 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHOxNE  i8i  AUTO  SERVICE 

“On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 

RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 
Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS—LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  IF  EARING 
APPAREL 

The_  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 


(This  page  will  he  vised  during  the  current  year  to  present  facts 
and  plans  about  the  new  and  greater  Oberlin.) 

Comparative  Statement  of  Gains  and  Needs 

In  1920  President  King  issued  a “Forecast  of  Needs  ami  Gro^ihN  This  little  pamphlet  described  in 
detail  the  needs  of  the  College  as  they  were  anticipated  at  that  time.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a num- 
ber of  important  items  listed  in  that  statement  have  been  provided.  I'he  chief  gains  have  been  in  eruiofio- 
ment,  although  there  have  been  a few  noteworthy  advances  on  the  material  side.  In  1920  the  total  en- 
dowment assets  of  the  College  were  $2,840,930.77;  in  1926  the  total  endowment  assets  were  reported  as 
$13,952,842.58.  This  growth  in  endowment  made  possible  an  increased  scale  of  salaries  in  all  depart- 
ments, entered  upon  in  1919,  a step  w'hich  was  critically  necessary  at  the  time  w’hen  it  was  taken  and 
which  experience  has  shown  has  only  partly  met  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Too  keep  pace  wdth  other  col- 
leges of  Oberlin's  rank,  salaries  must  soon  be  again  increased,  if  Oberlin  is  to  maintain  its  high  standards 
of  instruction. 

Since  1920,  $375,056.14  have  been  added  to  the  Scholarship  and  Loan  Funds  of  the  College.  Three 
important  lectureships  totaling  at  least  $75,000  have  been  provided;  the  Library  endowment  increased  by 
$50,000;  and  a graduate  scholarship  of  $22,148.84  is  now  in  use.  The  increased  endowment  has  also  made 
possible  decided  advances  in  teaching,  administration,  and  in  equipment  for  various  departments. 

Some  ne^  buildings  have  been  erected,  notably  the  Hospital,  which,  with  its  equipment,  represents  an 
investment  of  over  $234,000;  the  first  unit  of  the  Stadium  has  been  built  at  a cost  of  $38,742.51;  and  the 
material  facilities  of  the  College  have  been  supplemented  by  Galpin  Field  for  the  women  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  together  with  the  Field  House  adjoining  it,  and  Hanna  Cottage  at  Lake  Erie 
for  the  same  department;  the  residence  at  .j.o  South  Professor  has  been  refitted  as  a Women’s  Building; 
and  certain  properties  on  Main  Street,  valued  at  $15,000,  including  the  old  High  School  building,  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  College. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  represent  noteworthy  progress,  when  one  considers  the  financial  stress  and 
strain  of  the  period  under  review,  but  they  bring  the  Oberlin  constituency  face  to  face  -with  the  continuing 
problem  of  its  building  program.  Fortunately,  effort  may  now  be  centered  on  securing  funds  for  buildings. 
If  progress  can  be  made  in  erecting  necessary  buildings  loithin  the  next  six  years  com  parable  at  all  fUJilh 
the  advances  made  in  the  past  six  years  in  augmenting  the  endo^vment  resources  of  the  College,  the  most  vital 
of  these  needs  ^oill  be  met. 

Immediate  Adjustments 

The  Prudential  Committee,  under  direction  of  the  Trustees,  is  devoting  a great  deal  of  time  to  a stmly 
of  the  present  situation,  to  meet  the  most  urgent  emergency  needs.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  necessary 
alterations  in  the  old  Uiah  School  huHtlitijr  to  make  it  serve  for  recitation  purposes  when  French  Hall  is 
torn  down;  various  possibilities  are  under  consideration  for  the  housing  of  the  department  of  Zoology 
when  Spear  Laboratory  is  removed;  and  the  ‘‘I’arli  Hotel,”  long  a source  of  dissatisfaction  and  criticism, 
is  being  subjected  to  special  consideration  with  a view  to  furnishing  better  accommodations  for  visiting 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  College.  The  Science  division  of  the  College  is  making  a special  study  of  its 
needs  with  a view  to  planning  at  once  for  the  Science  Qnaiirangle,  and  Mr.  Ciilhert,  the  supervising  archi- 
tect for  the  institution,  has  been  asked  to  make  a new  study  of  the  general  Group  Flan,  particularly  the  north 
side  where  he  new  gymnasia  and  other  buildings  will  be  placed. 

v;  ]j Mext  month  this  page  will  consider  the  question:  “What  sort  of  Faculty  do  you  want  in 

( iberlin  ? ” 
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Just  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the  Clevelami 
newspapers  believe  that  we  are  not  a Congregational 
school  so  it  may  be  dilTicult  to  persuade 
FEW  BOYS  some  of  the  alumni  that  Oberlin  is  fail- 

DROP  OUT  ing  in  attractiveness  tor  men.  However, 

OF  OBERLIN  the  figures  presented  elsewhere  in  this 
number  by  Secretary  Jones  show  that 
Oberlin,  once  having  cast  its  spell  over  a man,  holds  him 
well  within  her  grip.  The  showing  of  Oberlin  in  com- 
parison with  other  well-known  Ohio  colleges  proves  be- 
yond any  question  that  we  either  select  our  men  with 
great  care  or  that  we  give  them  here  the  thing  that  they 
want  in  an  educational  way  or  that  we  do  both  of  these 
things. 

A speaker  at  the  recent  centennial  of  Western  Reserve 
stated  that  in  his  study  of  typical  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  he  found  that  more  than  half  of  the  students 
entering  in  the  freshman  year  had  dropped  out  by  the 
close  of  the  sophomore  year.  Oberlin’s  loss  between  those 
two  periods  is  approximately  half  that. 

This  same  situation  was  discovered  after  investigation 
a few  years  ago,  and  yet  the  thought  persists  in  some 
minds  that  boys  do  not  like  Oberlin,  and  the  customary 
reason  given  is  because  there  are  so  many  girls  here. 
The  figures  would  seem  to  prove  that  despite  the  number 
of  girls,  or  maybe  because  of  that  number,  the  boys  once 
here  like  to  continue  for  their  coilege  course. 

Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  old  myth  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  Oberlin  is  an  outstanding  ieader  in  the  selection 
and  retention  of  superior  boys. 

At  a forthcoming  meeting  of  the  editors  of  alumni 
magazines  it  is  suggested  that  they  discuss  the  pur- 
pose and  content  of  alumni  magazine  edi- 
WHY  AN  torials.  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  this 
EDITORIAL  editor  to  prepare  the  paper  on  the  sub- 
PAGE  ? ject  but  he  is  somewhat  curious  as  to 

what  his  readers  might  have  to  say  re- 
garding it.  In  the  first  place  the  question  might  be 
raised  as  to  why  there  should  be  any  editorials  whatever. 
Did  some  foolish  editor  in  times  past  start  a habit  he 
couldn’t  break  and  that  his  fellow  editors  have  also  be- 
come slaves  to?  Is  it  just  tradition,  or  are  there  some 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  editorials  should  regularly 
appear  on  this  page  and  similar  pages  in  other  alumni  mag- 
azines? If  so  what  are  those  reasons?  What  should  be 
the  plan  and  purpose  back  of  these  columns?  Should  the 
editorials  be  comments  on  passing  events,  propaganda  for 
causes,  the  interpretation  of  affairs,  the  personal  opinion 
of  the  editor,  the  expression  of  alumni  thought  as  the 
editor  discovers  it?  Should  the  content  be  for  the  in- 
formation or  for  the  edification  of  the  readers? 

What  do  you  say,  my  readers?  Isn’t  this  page  the  last 
one  in  the  magazine  that  you  read,  that  is  it  you  look  at 
it  at  all?  To  make  it  worth  while  to  you  what  sort  of 
material  should  it  contain? 

Fill  the  editor’s  mail  this  month  with  your  answers  to 
these  questions.  You  are  at  a safe  distance,  so  make 
them  trank  and  to  the  point.  It  may  help  the  quality  of 
this  page,  or  perchance  the  abandonment  of  it.  Say  what 
you  think,  and  those  comments  you  pass  between  one 
and  another  on  the  subject,  when  the  editor  isn’t  around. 


One  does  expect  when  students  get  to  be  of  college 
age  that  they  will  commence  to  accept  some  responsibility. 

For  years  youth  has  been  demand- 
YOUTH  ing  more  and  more  liberty,  and  of 

and  recent  years  has  been  getting  it;  but 

RESPONSIBILITY  has  he  at  the  same  time  been  de- 
veloping a sense  of  responsibility 
and  reliability?  Some  years  ago  the  agitation  for  non- 
proctored  exams  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  the  honor 
system  in  many  of  our  institutions.  Adelbert  College, 
Western  Reserve,  has  just  abandoned  it  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  students  didn’t  accept  their  responsibility; 
"On  my  honor”  didn’t  mean  anything  to  many  of  them. 

The  honor  system  in  Oberlin  was  last  year  modified 
so  that  one  is  no  longer  bound  to  report  his  observation 
of  another’s  cheating.  He  wants  to  avoid  responsibility. 
A member  of  Oberlin’s  honor  court  has  just  been  sus- 
pended for  cheating  on  examination.  He  did  evade  re- 
sponsibility. 

Is  not  the  agitation  tor  non-compulsory  chapel,  non- 
compulsory  class  attendance,  less  examinations,  removal 
of  the  smoking  rule  just  the  desire  to  evade  the  thing 
that  compels? 

How  does  the  average  student  keep  his  appointments, 
fulfill  his  obligations  to  the  college,  to  his  fellow  students 
and  to  others?  There  are,  of  course,  those  students  who 
can  always  be  trusted  to  do  well  the  task  at  hand.  They 
are  the  ones  that  are  usually  getting  good  grades  in  their 
studies,  are  being  elected  to  student  offices,  and  never 
have  any  trouble  in  getting  more  work  than  they  can  do, 
if  they  are  self-supporting.  But  they  are  as  far  above  the 
average  as  the  recently  suspended  student  was  below  it. 

The  struggle  of  the  faculty  to  inculcate  responsibility  in 
the  student  is  a constant  one  and  might  be  somewhat 
lightened  it  the  student  came  up  to  college  with  a little 
more  of  it  already  in  his  system. 

Oberlin  college  and  community,  it  seems,  has  lost 
already  this  year  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  citizens. 

And  the  noticeable  fact  is  that  they  were 
OBERLIN’S  all  in  the  prime  of  their  lives.  When  one 

LOSSES  has  attained  his  three  score  and  ten  his 

passing  is  not  so  unexpected  but  when  those 
in  their  forties  and  fifties  are  snatched  from  us  we  are 
shocked  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  those  leaving  us  this 
year,  they  are  making  large  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity we  are  doubly  grieved.  Harold  King  in  a very 
individual  and  valuable  way  was  rendering  his  service 
to  the  college  and  town.  Mrs.  Cairns  and  Mrs.  Sherman 
were  not  satisfied  in  merely  doing  their  part  as  faculty 
wives,  mothers  and  home-makers,  but  the  one  through 
her  work  with  high  schooi  students  and  the  other  through 
the  women’s  clubs  were  adding  to  the  community  good. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  George  Wood,  who,  in  that 
modest  and  self-effacing  manner,  was  the  most  helpful 
individual  in  the  community  in  the  character  building  of 
the  town  boys? 

In  mentioning  these  who  passed  away  in  their  prime 
we  would  not  fail  to  mention  that  other  who  lived  among 
us  for  over  forty  years  and  exemplified  character  as  well 
as  teaching  chemistry.  Dr.  Jewett. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


Speeding  Up  China 


Sometime  ago  I amused  myself  by  reflecting  in  these 
columns  on  the  civilizing  effect  of  the  American  motion 
picture  upon  the  Chinese  character.  I now  find  to  my 
satisfaction  that  this  great  educational  agency  has  been 
supplemented  by  another,  also  of  Western  origin.  A re- 
cent visitor  to  our  shores  from  Shanghai,  a British  visi- 
tor, it  I am  not  mistaken,  thus  expressed  himself  to  a 
reporter  of  The  New  York  Times:  "One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  in  China  is  to  get  off  the  beaten  track, 
away  back  in  the  interior,  and  see  the  Standard  Oil  signs. 
They  were  the  pioneer  advertisers,  together  with  British- 
American  Tobacco,  and  their  signs  will  strike  you,  no  mat- 
ter where  you  go.  i'ou  are  always  brought  in  touch  with 
the  home-land  by  these  signs,  for  although  you  may  not 
see  a white  face  for  months  in  the  interior,  you  do  see 
the  next  best  thing,  a good  home  sign.  And  these  two 
firms  have  done  a tremendous  lot  to  educate  the  Chinese. 
....  China  is  a great  country,  but  its  people  are  slaves 
to  tradition.  They  would  prosper  much  faster  if  they 
could  rid  themselves  of  that.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  recent  traffic  statistics,  the  volume  of  traffic  at 
the  busiest  point  in  Shanghai  at  rush  hours  was  found 
to  be  greater  than  either  New  York  or  London.” 

This,  of  course,  is  priceless  from  every  point  of  view. 
It  is  also  heartening  to  all  who  believe  in  the  necessary 
triumph  of  Western  culture.  The  visitor  goes  on  to  say 
that  China  is  already  “strong  on  fiction  magazines”  and 
that  "there  is  an  enterprise  on  foot  to  start  a purely 
American  newspaper  in  Shanghai.”  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  popular  education  on  a large  scale  is  doing  its  per- 
fect work  in  China  as  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  motion  picture  and  Standard  Oil,  like  the 
fire  that  Prometheus  snatched  from  heaven,  are  bring- 
ing in  their  train  all  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

Ana  yet  as  I read  these  bracing  words  of  our  visitor, 
presumably  British,  my  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  words 
of  another  British  writer  on  the  ideals  and  the  needs  of 
China  that  sound  a quite  different  note.  They  are  now 
twenty  years  old,  these  words  of  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  in 
Letters  from  a Chinese  Official,  but  in  spite  of  their  great 
age,  they  seem  to  me  worth  repeating.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  education  to  which  those  who  aspired  to  public 
life  in  China  were  subjected. 

"In  China,  for  many  centuries  past,  there  has  been  a 
class  of  men  set  apart  from  the  first  to  the  pursuit  of 
liberal  arts,  and  destined  to  the  functions  of  government. 
These  men  form  no  close  hereditary  caste;  it  is  open  lo 
anyone  to  join  them  who  possesses  the  requisite  talent  and 
Inclination:  and  in  this  respect  cur  society  has  long  been 
the  most  democratic  in  the  world.  The  education  to  which 
we  subject  this  official  class  i.s  a matter  of  frequent  and 
adverse  comment  among  you,  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
here  to  undertake  its  defence.  What  1 wi.sh  to  point  out 
is  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  this  Institution,  we  have  in- 
culcated and  we  maintain  among  our  people  ol  all  classes 
a respect  for  the  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  to 
which  it  would  be  bard  to  find  a parellel  in  Lurope,  and 
of  which,  in  iiarticular,  there  is  no  trace  in  Lngland.  In 
China  letters  are  respected  not  merely  to  a degree  but  in 


a sense  which  must  seem,  I think,  to  you  unintelligible 
and  overstrained.  But  there  is  a reason  for  it.  Our  poets 
and  literary  men  have  taught  their  successors,  for  long 
generations,  to  look  tor  good  not  in  wealth,  not  in  power, 
not  in  miscellaneous  activity,  but  in  a trained,  a choice, 
an  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  most  simple  and  universal 
relations  of  life.  To  feel  and,  in  order  to  feel,  to  express, 
or  at  least  to  understand  the  expression  of  all  that  is 
lovely  in  Nature,  of  all  that  is  poignant  and  sensitive  in 
man,  is  to  us  in  itself  a sufficient  end.  A rose  in  a moon- 
lit garden,  the  shadow  of  trees  on  the  turf,  almond  bloom, 
scent  of  pine,  the  wine-cup  and  the  guitar;  these  and  the 
pathos  of  life  and  death,  the  long  embrace,  the  hand 
stretched  out  in  vain,  the  moment  that  glides  forever  away, 
with  its  freight  of  music  and  light,  into  the  shadow  and 
hush  of  the  haunted  past,  all  that  we  have,  all  that  eludes 
ns,  a bird  on  the  wing,  a perfume  escaped  on  the  gale — to 
all  these  things  we  are  trained  to  respond,  and  the  re- 
sponse is  what  we  call  literature.  This  we  have;  this 
you  cannot  give  us;  but  this  you  may  so  easily  take  away. 
Amid  the  roar  of  looms  it  cannot  be  heard;  it  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  smoke  of  factories;  it  is  killed  by  the  wear 
and  the  whirl  of  Western  life.  And  when  I look  at  your 
business  men,  the  men  whom  you  most  admire;  when  I 
see  them  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
toiling  in  the  mill  of  their  forced  and  undelighted  labors; 
when  I see  them  importing  the  anxieties  of  the  day  into 
their  scant  and  grudging  leisure,  and  wearing  themselves 
out  less  by  toil  than  by  carking  and  illiberal  cares,  I re- 
flect, I confess,  with  satisfaction  on  the  simpler  routine 
of  our  ancient  industry,  and  prize,  above  all  your  new 
and  dangerous  routes,  the  beaten  track  so  familiar  to  our 
accustomed  feet  that  we  have  leisure,  even  while  we  pace 
it,  to  turn  our  gaze  up  to  the  eternal  stars.” 

In  such  high  matters  as  these,  I speak,  of  course, 
without  sufficient  knowledge.  I do  not  know  China  at 
first  hand,  nor,  very  well,  at  second  hand.  I should  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
stars,  of  which  Mr.  Dickinson  writes,  has  been  a good 
deal  curtailed  in  China  of  late  years,  nor  that,  at  its  best, 
he  somewhat  exaggerates  its  merits.  I am  aware,  I think, 
of  what  can  be  said  against  Chinese  education  in  the 
old  days  and  of  its  effects  on  official  life.  Nevertheless 
I am  persuaded  that  there  is  something  in  what  he  says. 
China,  in  this  particular,  is  a symbol,  a kind  of  tide- 
mark  to  show  how  high  the  waters  of  Western  progress 
have  risen.  What  the  ultimate  harvest  will  be  in  the 
fields  that  they  fertilize  no  one,  .obviously,  can  foretell. 
We  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that 
few  of  us  who  are  now  alive  will  live  to  see  it.  Mean- 
while we  must  reconcile  ourselves  as  best  we  can  to 
seeing  “leisure”  grow  less  and  less  and  "miscellaneous 
activity”  grow  more  and  more — to  see  disappear  almost 
altogether  “a  trained,  a choice,  an  exquisite  appreciation 
of  the  most  simple  and  universal  relations  of  life.”  But 
the  mantle  of  ,Ieremiah  sits  uneasily  npon  my  shoulders, 
and  I refrain  from  further  comment.  "Weird,”  as  our  Old 
English  poet  says,  "goeth  ever  ns  she  must.” 

Chaulks  H.  a.  Waukr. 
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The  Pioneer  Women  of  Oberlin  College 

By  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  Frances  J.  Hosford,  91 


III.  ANTOINETTE  BKOWX  BLACKWELL 

Women  in  the  Professions 

(The  decades  of  reform  agitation  in  this  countr.v  saw 
the  entrance  of  women  into  the  professions.  The  first 
accredited  doctor  was  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1819.  In  1853  Antoinette  Brown 
was  ordained  minister  of  the 
church  at  South  Butler,  N.  Y. 

Probably  Myra  Bradwell  was 
first  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  in  1869.  This 
article  treats  of  Antoinette 
Brown,  an  Oberlin  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1847.  She  was  the 
first  woman  in  America,  perhaps 
in  the  world,  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  Now  there 
are  2,000  women  preachers  in 
America.  During  the  fall  of 
1926  a convention  of  ordained 
women  ministers  was  held  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  gathering 
was  addressed  by  a former  stu- 
dent. though  not  a gi-aduate 
of  Oberlin,  the  Rev.  Lucy  T. 

Ayres.) 


It  is  not  strange  that  students 
and  teachers  went  from  the 
east  to  Oberlin,  The  strong 
new  wine  of  the  times  needed 
fresh  wineskins,  albeit  they 
might  be  somewhat  raw  and 
unkempt  to  the  outward  view. 

Great  thoughts  were  in  the  air; 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
men  caught  horizon  glimpses  of 
new  eras.  England  had  emanci- 
pated the  slaves  in  her  colonies 
on  the  year  of  the  founding  of 
Oberlin.  and  through  its  early 
decades  the  mother  country  was 

awakening  to  home  conditions — bad  housing,  child  labor, 
ignorance,  mine  and  factory  abuses  — with  Carlyle’s 
prophet  voice  to  warn  the  nation  that  unless  it  repented 
and  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentence  it  should 
surely  perish.  In  America,  three  great  social  reforms 
were  slowly  gathering  invincible  forces — Abolition  of 
Slavery,  Temperance,  and  the  Rights  of  Women.  The 
vigorous  young  life  of  Oberlin  was  swept  into  the  current, 
sometimes  with  the  approval  and  help  of  the  authorities, 
sometimes  without.  Eor  abolition  and  temperance  the 
students  and  faculty  wrought  together,  wholeheartedly, 
and  In  the  higher  education  of  women  the  college  held 
the  farthest  outpost.  This  was  long  before  the  day  of 
fashionable  heresy  and  parlor  reformers,  so  that  there 
had  been  sneers  and  abuse  to  bear  and  Oberlin  had  borne 
them  sturdily,  for  conscience’  sake.  But  lecturing  women, 
preaching  women,  voting  women,  office-holding  women, 
she  had  not  yet  found  to  accord  with  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things.  And  yet,  because  sbe  gave  education  to 
women  when  other  colleges  would  not,  there  were  those 
in  her  student  body  who  were  preparing  for  important 
public  work  in  the  earlier  stages  of  great  national  move- 


Antoinette Brown  — 
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ments.  In  1847  she  graduated  two  women  who  were 
destined  to  leadership,  Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown. 

Antoinette  Louisa  Brown  was  born  in  Henrietta,  Mon- 
roe County,  N.  Y.,  on  May  20,  1825 — the  year  of  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal.  We  are  told  that  her  home 
until  she  was  five  years  old  was  a log  cabin,  and  we 
might  have  guessed  as  much;  in  a new  country  a log 
cabin  does  not  mean  poverty  or 
shiftlessness;  it  simply  means 
a new  country.  She  was  only 
nine  years  old  when  she  joined 
the  Congregational  church,  and 
we  glimpse  a region  of  unusual 
tolerance  in  the  fact  that  she 
sometimes  spoke  and  prayed  in 
the  church  meetings,  a piece  of 
presumption  which  most  ortho- 
dox circles  of  the  time  would 
have  speedily  quenched.  She 
was  a brilliant  girl,  deeply  re- 
ligious, with  the  gift  of  public 
speaking.  We  do  not  know 
how  or  when  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  her  Maker  never 
intended  her  to  hide  her  tal- 
ents in  a dishcloth.  Her  father 
must  have  been  generous  and 
the  new  settlements  must  have 
contained  men  of  liberal  spirit, 
for  she  seems  to  have  had  time 
and  money  and  schools  suf- 
ficient for  her  early  education, 
She  was  able,  by  means  of  the 
common  schools,  the  Monroe 
County  Academy,  and  by  private 
study,  to  prepare  herself  for  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  “ladies’ 
course’’  at  Oberlin. 

It  was  a long  trip  then  from 
Western  New  York  to  Oberlin, 
but  she  went  alone,  by  canal,  and  stage,  probably  by  boat 
from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland.  Doubtless  she  heard  her  fel- 
low travellers  wax  eloquent  over  the  ease  and  swiftness 
of  modern  journeys.  The  final  stage,  from  Cleveland  to 
Oberlin,  she  probably  accomplished  in  a single  day,  with 
some  hours  to  spare,  if  the  roads  were  in  good  condition. 
She  had  a fellow-passenger  who  was  interested  to  learn 
that  she  was  going  to  Oberlin,  and  gave  her  good  advice. 
“There  is  a strange  and  dangerous  young  woman  in 
Oberlin,”  she  said.  “Her  name  is  Lucy  Stone.  Do  not 
let  her  influence  you.”  Of  course  the  well-meant  warning 
served  as  an  introduction  to  her  classmate,  and  they  be- 
came lifelong  friends. 

The  “Ladies’  Course”  which  Miss  Brown  entered  was 
the  proper  and  advised  curriculum  for  young  women,  and 
she  must  have  seemed  an  altogether  desirable  acquisition, 
with  her  girlish  dignity  and  her  fine  regular  features 
framed  in  .satin-smooth  bands  of  dark  hair.  But  the  de- 
mure exterior  hid  a definite  purpose  and  an  indomitable 
will.  Naturally  enough  these  came  to  the  surface  over 
a question  of  public  speaking.  Professor  Thome,  who 
alone  represented  all  the  modern  college  departments  of 
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written  and  spoken  English,  had  organized  a class  in 
debating.  By  a simple  and  natural  division  of  labor,  the 
.voung  men  were  to  do  all  the  speaking  while  the  “young 
ladies”  furnished  the  audience.  But  Antoinette  Brown 
and  her  classmate,  Lucy  Stone,  expected  to  address  audi- 
ences themselves,  and  they  had  no  mind  to  lose  any 
chance  to  practice.  Professor  Thome  consented  to  allow 
them  to  participate,  and  in  the  single  debate  which  fol- 
lowed, they  proved  themselves  well  worthy  of  their  foe- 
men’s  steel.  But  protests  arose  when  the  story  spread; 
the  faculty  considered,  and  Professor  Thome  was  di- 
rected to  discontinue  co-educational  debates.  Then  the 
girls  quietly  organized  a debating  club  of  their  own,  and 
its  members  would  slip  away  to  the  house  of  an  old 
colored  woman  whom  Lucy  Stone  had  taught  >to  read. 
These  lowly  walls  could  ring  unchallenged  to  feminine 
logic  and  eloquence,  while  the  old  auntie  comprised  an 
admiring,  if  too  uncritical,  audience.  It.  has  been  sug- 
gested that  here  we  have  the  origin  of  L.  L.  S.,  the  oldest 
literarary  association  of  women.  Probably  it  was  the 
beginning  of  debating  exercises,  but  the  college  records 
have  it  that  the  society  which  assumed  the  name  of 
“Ladies’  Literary  Society”  in  1846  was  organized  in  1835, 
under  the  title  of  “Young  Ladies’  Association  of  Oberlin 
Collegiate  Institute.” 

Perhaps  the  college  heads  anticipated  with  some  pleas- 
ure the  commencement  of  1847,  when  Lucy  Stone  and 
Antoinette  Brown  would  each  take  her  parchment  and 
carry  her  questions  and  aspirations  away  with  her.  It 
must  have  been  most  disconcerting  when  Miss  Brown  an- 
nounced. her  wish  to  enter  the  Theological  Department. 
Probably  the  admission  of  women  into  its  classes  pre- 
sented no  new  problems.  We  know  that  Mary  Hosford, 
after  her  graduation,  took  “such  studies  as  would  fit  her 
to  be  a pastor’s  wife,”  which  doubtless  meant  some  classes 
with  the  future  pastors.  Nor  was  entrance  for  the  full 
course  a special  cause  of  dismay,  tor  we  hear  of  no  ob- 
jection to  Lettice  Smith,  a very  able  young  woman  who 
carried  the  course  through  side  by  side  with  Miss  Brown. 
The  difference  was  that  Miss  Smith  intended  to  marry 
a minister,  and  they  doubtless  knew  it;  Miss  Brown  in- 
tended to  preach,  and  th°y  knew  it  only  too  well. 

By  actual  count  1850  is  seventy-six  years  ago;  in 
thought  and  life  it  is  in  another  era.  It  is  natural  to 
figure  the  Oberlin  fathers  who  would  not  give  their 
sanction  to  a woman’s  preaching  as  stupid  old  men,  be- 
hind their  time;  in  truth  they  were  alert,  young  and  far 
ahead  of  their  age.  But  they  were  not  of  our  age; 
literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  Biblical  text  were 
all  unknown,  and  crippling  theories  of  Divine  revelation 
were  as  yet  unquestioned.  St.  Paul  had  said  that  women 
were  to  keep  silence  in  the  churches;  they  took  it  as  a 
divine  command.  They  were  not  so  ensiaved  to  the  letter 
as  to  justify  by  Biblical  precept  a usage  which  vioiated 
their  morai  sense;  they  did  not  thus  justify  slavery.  But 
the  place  assigned  to  women  did  not  vioiate  thei'r  moral 
sense.  For  decades  after  this  time  the  most  gentle  and 
chivalrous  men  loathed  the  very  name  of  woman’s  riglits, 
and  could  liardly  express  their  disapproval  of  women 
who  would  lure  their  sisters  away  from  the  protection  of 
home,  and  suliject  tliem  to  ridicule  an.l  coarse  abuse. 
In  tile  40's,  Miss  Tirown  would  not  have  even  tlie  poor 
shelter  of  an  organized  movement.  A beantilul  girl,  in 
her  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  cruelties,  was  aljoul 
to  relinquish  llm  safe  joys  of  a woman’s  life,  and  assume 
a crown  of  thorns  — for  no  possil)le  good  to  liersclf  or 


anyone  else.  One  of  her  biographers  says  that  the  faculty 
admitted  her  only  because  their  charter  would  not  suffer 
them  to  exclude  a student  on  account  of  race  or  sex.  This 
is  a mistake.  The  faculty  were  not  bound  by  their  charter, 
but  by  their  avowed  principle  of  opening  the  way  of  educa- 
tion to  all  alike.  They  allowed  the  two  women  ito  at- 
tend the  classes  in  the  department  of  theology.  The 
genial  and  kindhearted  Professor  Morgan  said  to  Miss 
Brown,  “Antoinette,  1 would  keep  you  out  it  I could,  but 
since  I can  not,  I will  do  my  best  to  teach  you,”  and  if 
he  represented  the  attitude  of  his  fellow-teachers,  the 
faculty  played  fair,  and  gave  them  what  they  gave  the 
men.  But  they  did  not  call  them  theological  students. 
The  names  of  Antoinette  Brown  and  Lettice  Smith  appear 
in  the  next  three  catalogues  under  the  captions  “Female 
Department  — Young  Ladies’  Course  — Resident  Gradu- 
ates pursuing  the  Theological  Course.”  In  the  early  tri- 
ennials they  appear  only  as  members  of  the  class  of 
1847.  They  were  not  included  among  theological  grad- 
uates for  many  years. 

Miss  Brown’s  father  had  withdrawn  his  support  when 
he  knew  that  she  intended  to  preach.  She  instructed 
classes  in  drawing  during  her  one  year  of  undergraduate 
residence,  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Atkins,  ladies’  principal, 
had  promised  her  more  work  of  this  nature.  For  the 
more  capable  college  students  to  teach  classes  in  the 
preparatory  school  was  a segment  of  the  regular  round 
of  education  in  early  Oberlin,  and  it  was  a special  god- 
send to  the  women,  compared  with  housework  at  three 
cents  an  hour  and  small  district  schools  at  one  dollar  a 
week.  But  we  are  told  that  the  Ladies’  Board  of  Man- 
agers passed  a rule  that  no  gi-aduate  should  teach  under- 
graduate girls;  and  it  is  said  that  the  assistant  principal. 
Miss  Mary  Adams,  thereupon  organized  a class  of  private 
pupils  in  drawing  for  Miss  Brown,  and  that  Professor 
James  H.  Fairchild  joined  the  class.  Probably  the 
Ladies’  Board  did  enact  some  kind  of  a prohibitory  law, 
but  there  is  room  for  hope  that  it  was  not  directed  solely 
against  Miss  Brown,  or  promulgated  in  a spirit  which 
would  make  the  private  drawing  classes  amount  to  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  The  Ladies’  Board  was  the 
sole  arbiter  of  women’s  affairs,  coordinate  with  the  fac- 
ulty, responsible  to  the  trustees  alone.  It  it  really  pro- 
claimed a starvation  siege,  how  could  the  ladies’  principal, 
the  assistant  principal,  and  a college  professor  unite  to  pro- 
vision the  garrison?  Study  of  the  catalogue  suggests  a 
motive  less  narrowly  personal,  though  certainly  not  to  be 
defended  on  the  score  of  a farseeing  university  policy.  That 
college  year  four  women  were  returming  for  graduate  study. 
Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Smith  for  theology,  two  others  for 
languages.  It  was  a new  departure,  and  years  before 
the  establishment  of  graduate  courses  in  America,  ex- 
cept for  llie  three  “learned  professions.”  One  anticipated 
danger  in  higher  education  for  women  was  that  some 
would  hecome  so  enraptured  with  the  process  that  they 
would  never  return  to  practical  life,  “Ever  learning  and 
never  coming  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth.”  Perliaps  the 
ladies  of  tlie  Board  thought  that  llie  mentally  insatiate 
should  at  least  pay  their  own  charges,  and  not  take  both 
idiysical  and  intellectual  liread  from  the  months  of  girls 
who  were  struggling  to  complete  tlie  regular  course.  If 
such  were  their  jiurpose,  tliey  accomplished  it  with  thor- 
oughness. Tile  names  of  “young  lady  resident  graduates 
vanisli  willi  spi'cd.  'I’he  two  language  students  disaplieat 
after  oni'  catalogue.  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Smith  the 
latter  soon  transformed  into  Mrs.  'i'lioinas  Holums  pet- 
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gist  during  the  three  years  of  the  theological  course;  and 
there  were  no  more  resident  women  graduates  for  many 
years. 

For  Antoinette  Brown  the  crux  came  at  the  end  of 
her  course.  When  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take 
the  steps  preliminary  to  authorized  preaching,  she  found, 
as  she  probably  knew  that  she  would  find,  that  the  fac- 
ulty had  no  mind  to  recommend  her  to  a conference  for 
a preacher's  license.  She  must  speak,  they  told  her,  or  be 
silent,  on  her  own  responsibility. 

The  next  few  years  must  have  been  hard  indeed,  but 
not  unhappy,  with  youth,  hope,  and  growing  recognition 
to  balance  opposition  and  abuse.  She  preached  wherever 
she  could,  in  any  pulpit  that  was  opened  to  her,  or  in 
public  halls;  and  she  wrote.  In  1850  she  attended  the 
first  National  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  made  a.  speech  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
as  supported  by  the  Bible,  which  won  her  the  compli- 
ment of  scandalized  disapproval  from  the  conservative. 
On  the  other  hand,  Theodore  Parker  and  Thomas  Went- 
worth Hig'ginson  were  saying  that  Miss  Brown  had 
proved  that  she  had  the  right  to  preach,  because  she  had 
the  power.  Horace  Greeley  and  Charles  H.  Dana  urged 
her  to  settle  in  New  York  and  preach  from  a hired  hall, 
promising  a salary  and  hall  rent  it  she  would  consent. 
Her  unfailing  good  sense  and  good  taste  came  to  her 
rescue,  and  she  declined  the  proposition,  saying  that  she 
preferred  a small  church  in  the  country.  Such  a church, 
at  South  Butler,  N.  Y.,  presented  itself  in  1853.  Here 
she  was  formally  ordained,  the  Rev.  Luther  Lee  preaching 
the  ordination  sermon.  She  was  the  first  woman  in  Amer- 
ica to  be  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

It  w'as  a stormy  year  for  the  young  pastor  and  her 
brave  little  flock.  Criticism  and  protest  were  rife.  The 
Netv  York  Independent  declared  editorially  that  she  and 
her  church  were  infidels.  The  year  was  signalized  by  a 
world’s  temperance  convention  in  New  York,  and  the 
Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  was  elected  delegate,  representing 
two  societies.  When  she  presented  her  credentials  for 
admission,  the  convention  — clergymen,  pillars  of  churches, 
reform  leaders  — was  swept  into  an  hysterical  uproar  at 
the  presumption  of  the  “female  from  western  New  York.” 
Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Henry  Channing  spoke  in 
her  behalf;  they  must  have  been  fiery  speeches  indeed, 
from  such  tongues  in  such  a cause.  And  yet  the  audience 
would  not  listen  to  her;  when  she  tried  to  speak  for  her- 
self bedlam  broke  loose.  The  chairman,  Neal  Dow,  ruled 
that  she  w'as  entitled  to  admission,  but  the  convention 
decided  that  “right  or  wrong  it  must  conform  to  usage.” 
Before  this  turbulent  period  had  ended  a more  subtle 
foe  was  to  aim  a more  distressing  shaft.  Her  contact 
with  men  and  women  of  varied  beliefs,  and  the  thought 
and  study  connected  with  her  duties  as  pastor,  had 
brought  her  to  feel  the  need  of  questioning  her  inmost 
convictions,  of  reshaping,  possibly  discarding,  the  ele- 
ments of  her  faith.  She  felt  that  she  must  do  this  un- 
trammeled by  outward  obligations,  and  within  two  years 
she  resigned  the  pastorate  at  South  Butler  which  had  cost 
so  much  effort  to  obtain.  She  entered  upon  work  for 
social  uplift  in  the  slums  of  New  York  City,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  experience,  she  wrote  “The  Shadows  of  Our 
Social  System,”  printed  serially  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
then  edited  by  Horace  Greeley.  In  1856  she  married 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Blackwell.  They  lived  in  Somerville,  New 
Jersey;  later  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  in  New  York 


City.  She  continued  to  lecture  and  preach  all  over  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  study  and  write,  although  the 
claims  of  jmblic  life  were  more  or  less  subordinated  to  the 
needs  of  sundry  small  daughters,  four  of  whom  are  still 
in  active  life,  and  true  to  their  blood  and  breeding  in 
I heir  highly-trained,  active,  useful  womanhood.  She  was 
a prolific  writer,  author  of  nine  books,  and  many  con- 
tributions to  periodicals.  Some  of  her  titles  are:  “The 
Sexes  throughout  Nature,”  “The  Social  Side  of  Mind  and 
Action,”  “The  Physicai  Basis  of  Immortality.”  She  wrote 
one  novel,  "The  Island  Neighbors,”  founded  upon  her 
experience  in  her  summer  home  on  Martha’s  Vineyard; 
here  also  she  wrote  the  poems  collected  in  her  one  vol- 
ume of  verse,  “Sea  Drift.” 

Mrs.  Blackwell  spoke  and  wrote  upon  all  the  great 
reforms  before  the  American  public  — temperance,  anti- 
slavery, women’s  rights,  opportunities  tor  women.  But 
her  daughter  tells  us  that  she  always  regarded  herself  as 
a minister,  and  approached  every  topic  from  the  stand- 
point of  a religious  leader.  After  her  retirement  from 
her  pastorate  at  South  Butler  she  never  returned  to  the 
Congregational  church,  but  she  was  active  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  All  Soul’s  Unitarian  Society  in  Elizabeth,  often 
going  from  New  York  to  preach  for  them.  After  her 
husband’s  death  she  made  her  home  in  Elizabeth;  she 
was  then  in  her  late  seventies,  but  was  a tow’er  of  strength 
for  the  church  which  she  had  helped  to  found.  From  it 
she  accepted  the  title  of  Pastor  Emeritus,  and  for  many 
years  she  preached  once  a month  in  the  edifice  which  had 
been  erected  through  her  enthusiasm  and  generosity.  Her 
active  life  was  very  long.  She  made  her  first  public 
speech  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  21,  and  delivered  her  last 
sermon  in  1917,  when  92  years  young.  She  published 
her  last  book  when  over  ninety;  in  1918,  at  93,  she  made 
an  address  at  the  Lucy  Stone  centenary  luncheon,  before 
200  women.  They  were  delighted,  we  are  told,  by  her 
grace  and  eloquence. 

Mr.  Samuel  Blackwell  was  one  of  a remarkable  fam- 
ily of  those  who  lead  humanity  in  the  upward  march. 
Two  sisters,  Emily  and  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  struggling 
through  difficulties  hard  for  moderns  to  imagine,  opened 
the  profession  of  medicine  to  women,  and  founded  the 
New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  and  the 
Women’s  Medical  College  of  the  Infirmary.  Two  brothers, 
Samuel  and  Henry,  were  active  business  men  and  at  the 
same  time  philanthropists  and  reformers.  They  married 
the  two  Oberlin  classmates  and  friends,  Antoinette  Brown 
and  Lucy  Stone.  A daughter  of  Antoinette  Brown  Black- 
well  says  that  the  married  life  of  her  parents  was  an 
Ideal  one — of  perfect  companionship  and  understanding. 
As  a child  she  regarded  her  mother  as  the  embodiment 
of  wisdom  and  comfort.  She  remembers  the  neighbors 
coming  to  her  for  advice  and  sympathy. 

It  would  be  a great  mistake  to  picture  Mrs.  Blackwell 
as  cherishing  bitterness  toward  her  college.  Bitter  things 
have  been  said  about  her  experiences  here,  but  not  by 
her.  She  was  too  large-hearted  to  nurse  personal  griev- 
ances; too  generous  to  forget  what  Oberlin  did  for  her, 
because  it  did  not  do  more;  too  wise  to  demand  consistent 
liberality  before  the  times  were  ripe.  She  loved  her 
college.  At  her  last  visit,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  she 
was  full  of  interest  and  pleasure  in  all  the  campus  do- 
ings — music,  dramatics,  athletics,  reunions.  In  1878  this 
college  gave  Mrs.  Blackwell  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  1908,  at  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  it  bestowed  upon 
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her  the  highest  honor  in  its  gift  — it  made  her  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  It  was  an  impressive  scene;  upon  a platform 
crowded  with  dignitaries  in  academic  regalia,  the  only 
woman  in  a group  of  fifteen  distinguished  personages  to 
whom  the  coliege  had  offered  high  honors,  this  small 
wOiite-haired  lady  came  forward  to  receive  the  Doctor’s 
hood  from  the  college  that  fifty-eight  years  ago  had  re- 
fused her  a preacher’s  license.  In  presenting  her  to  the 
President  Dr.  Wager  said:  — 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  institution  that  was  the  first 
to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  women  to  honor, 
at  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  a w-oman  who  has  emi- 
nently justified  that  daring  innovation,  a w'oman  who  was 
one  of  the  first  two  in  America  to  complete  a course  in 
Divinity,  who  as  preacher,  as  pastor,  as  writer,  as  the 
champion  of  more  than  one  good  cause,  has  in  the  past 
conferred  honor  upon  her  Alma  Mater,  and  w'ho  today 
confers  upon  it  no  less  honor  by  an  old  age  as  lovely  as 
it  is  venerable.  It  is  with  profound  satisfaction,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  1 present  to  you,  tor  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  Mrs.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackw'ell,  of  the  class 
of  1847.” 

The  degree  wms  a deserved  tribute  to  a long  and  fruit- 
ful service  for  human  betterment,  and  it  was  something 
more;  it  was  an  acknowdedgment  of  an  old  injustice,  an 
acknowledgment  honorably  rendered  and  graciously  re- 
ceived. 

A playful  skit,  wu-itten  by  a niece  and  concerning  the 
doctorate,  was  intended  for  the  family  circle,  but  is 
worth  quoting  for  the  insight  it  affords  into  the  varied 
interests  of  that  rich  and  vigorous  old  age.  What  does 


‘■Ar,nt  Nettie’s”  D.D.  mean?  She  figures  the  conception 
of  various  groups.  Casual  strangers  think  it  stands  for 
"Dignified  Dame”;  the  women’s  clubs  interpret  it  as  "De- 
lightful Discourser”;  beholding  her  at  work  in  her  garden 
spectators  declare  it  is  "Diligent  Digger”;  the  trustees 
of  the  new  church  call  it  "Dear  Donor”;  while  ultra  con- 
servatives call  it  "Dreadful  Destroyer”  — 

“The  laity  say,  ‘ Though  a preacher  of  creeds 
She  is  w'hat  is  much  better,  a Doer  of  Deeds!  ’ ” 

“But  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  nephews  and  nieces 
Who  love  her  so  much  they  just  hug  her  to  pieces  ’ 
Her  children  and  grandchildren,  all  far  and  near  ’ 

Say  her  big  sounding  title  is  just  ‘Darling  Dear.’” 

Mrs.  Blackwell  died  November  5,  1921,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-six.  To  few  mortals  in  this  world  of  delay  and  dis- 
appointment has  it  been  granted  to  behold  such  fruition 
of  all  she  sought,  or  even  desired,  of  life.  When  she 
decided  to  follow  her  calling,  she  must  have  supposed 
that  she  had  surrendered  the  special  joys  of*  womanhood, 
marriage,  children,  home;  but  all  these  things  were  added 
unto  her.  At  first  she  was  forced  to  struggle  for  bare 
recognition  in  her  chosen  profession;  the  time  came  when 
her  position  in  it  was  signally  honored  by  her  alma  mater. 
A voluntary  exile  from  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  she  lived 
to  be  gladly  received  into  that  larger  Christian  communion 
which  includes  all  creeds  and  deifies  none.  Of  the  three 
great  reforms  which  she  had  defended  when  they  were 
weak  and  derided,  she  saw  each  one  become  the  subject 
of  a constitutional  amendment. 


Great  Discoveries  in  Physics 

By  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Physics 


A few  weeks  ago  Professor  R.  A.  Millikan  concluded  a 
series  of  lectures  at  Yale  University  summarizing  the 
developments  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  Physics. 

I am  to  attempt  the  herculean  task  of  outlining  to 
you  in  ten  minutes  the  substance  of  these  lectures.  The 
outline  can  do  little  more  than  mention  the  halt  dozen 
greatest  discoveries  which  Physios  has  made  during  the 
last  generation.  They  will  be  arranged  neither  chrono- 
logically, nor  in  the  order  of  importance,  but  in  an  order 
required  by  the  presentation  of  a technical  subject  to  a 
non-technical  audience. 

The  first  of  these  six  items  is  the  discovery  of  the 
electron.  Just  as  ordinary  substances  are  made  up  of 
atoms,  so  electricity  is  made  up  of  electrons.  The  discov- 
ery of  atoms  and  molecules  ushered  in  the  modern  aspects 
of  Chemistry.  Similarly  the  discovery  of  the  electron 
marked  the  birth  of  a new  Physics.  Some  scientists  are 
of  the  opinion  that  our  knowledge  of  the  electron  is  Ihe 
most  far-reaching  development  in  the  whole  history  of 
science. 

The  second  discovery  is  the  X-ray.  The  X-ray  is  light 
of  exceedingly  short  wave-length.  It  is  produced  by  the 
violent  impact  of  a stream  of  electrons  upon  a metal 
target.  Imagine  a machine  gun,  spitting  bullets  at  a bell. 
The  sound  waves  which  would  bo  produced  at  Ihe  bell 
by  the  impact  of  the  bullets  may  be  compared  to  X-rays 
produced  at  the  metal  target  by  a stream  of  electrons. 
The  average  individual  is  accustomed  to  judge  the  X-ray 


by  its  value  in  medicine.  From  a scientific  point  of  view, 
this  is  a relatively  unimportant,  almost  trivial,  applica- 
tion. The  real  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  X-ray  constituted  our  first  toddling  step 
toward  a tentative  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  nature 
of  matter. 

The  third  discovery  was  that  of  radioactivity,  which, 
be  it  remarked,  has  nothing  to  do  with  radio.  It  is  known 
that  radioactivity  consists  in  the  partial  explosion  of 
atoms.  These  tiny  explosions  have  exposed  to  our  gaze 
the  interiors  of  the  partly  wrecked  atoms.  This  vista, 
combined  with  some  other  evidence  which  time  forbids 
mentioning,  has  enabled  us  to  draw  some  surprising  con- 
clusions. One  is  that  atoms  are  composed  of  electricity, 
at  least  in  part,  and  possibly  entirely.  Another  is  that 
every  atom  is  a miniature  solar  system,  the  planets  of 
which  are  electrons  which  whirl  with  stupendous  speeds 
around  a common  center.  It  is  (his  center  portion  that 
plays  the  part  of  a tiny  bomb  in  Ihe  radioactive  atoms. 
Still  another  conclusion  is  that  an  afom  become.s  a source 
of  light  when  the  orbitiil  motion  of  any  of  its  electrons 
is  interfered  with.  That  is  to  say.  light  is  produced  by 
disturbing  an  atom,  much  as  sound  would  be  produced  by 
throwing  a wrench  into  a high-speed  machine.  Rtidio- 
iictivity,  and  Ihe  investigations  which  grew  out  of  it. 
tbu.s  initiated  three  new  concepts;  the  electric  nature 
of  mailer,  (he  solar-system  tyiie  of  atom,  and  Ihe  origin 
of  light. 
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I shall  prepare  the  way  for  introducing  the  fourth 
discovery  by  raising  a question  and  indicating  its  answer. 
Is  it  possible  to  destroy  matter?  Do  not  contuse  the 
destruction  of  matter  with  a mere  change  of  form,  as  in 
burning  or  decay.  Is  it  possible  to  actually  destroy  it,  to 
efface  it,  to  cause  it  to  cease  to  exist?  The  old  nineteenth 
century  principle  of  conservation  of  matter  denied  the 
possibility  of  such  destruction.  But  a scrutiny  of  the 
atom  as  described  a moment  ago  wdll  fail  to  show  any- 
thing impossible  at  all  about  this  process.  If  an  atom 
consists  only  of  electricity,  a complete  explosion  of  it, 
more  cataclysmic  than  the  partial  one  involved  in  radio- 
activity, might  entirely  disrupt  it,  after  which  the  thing 
that  was  an  atom  would  exist  only  as  scattered  electrical 
charges  plus  the  energy  released  by  the  explosion.  This 
is  stating  the  case  in  a crude  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
misleading  way.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  considered  that 
the  process  involves  the  combination  and  mutual  de- 
struction of  the  electrical  charges  of  opposite  sign,  in- 
stead of  their  dissipation  into  space.  This  would  leave 
only  energy'  where  an  atom  existed  before.  With  this 
qualification,  the  foregoing  statement  will  have  to  suffice. 

We  may  now  describe  the  fourth  discovery.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  observation  of  some  processes  in  the  evo- 
lution of  stars  which  could  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way  than  by  assuming  the  complete  destruction  of  some 
of  the  atoms  which  composed  the  stars.  The  probable 
existence  of  this  kind  of  occurrence  w'as  pointed  out  in 
Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity,  years  before  it  was  actually 
observed.  So  in  spite  of  the  old  doctrine  of  conservation 
of  matter,  modern  theory  and  experiment  are  in  accord 
on  this  point.  The  experiment  is  the  important  part, 
however.  The  actual  destruction  of  matter  has  been  ob- 
served. 

Part  of  our  satisfaction  in  this  discovery  is  lacking, 
because  the  stellar  laboratory  in  which  the  process  is 
occurring  is  too  vast  and  too  tar  away  to  be  subject  to 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a comforting  ele- 
ment of  safety  in  this  remoteness.  There  seems  some 
reason  to  tear  that  if  we  should  ever  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing matter  on  the  earth,  the  process  might  become  un- 
controllable. In  that  case,  the  success  of  the  experiment 
would  be  published  to  a waiting  universe  by  the  blazing 
out  of  a new  star  in  the  place  where  the  earth  once  was. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  discoveries  are  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe than  the  first  four.  This  is  partly  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  unsettle  more  questions  than  they  settle. 
To  the  best  of  my  ability  to  formulate  them  in  words  of 
one  syllable,  however,  here  they  are. 

The  fifth  discovery  seems  to  indicate  that  light  is  not 
merely  a wave  in  the  ether,  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  tor  the  last  century.  It  seems  to  be  a great 
deal  more  than  that.  Here  is  a rough  analogy  which  will 
illustrate  the  occasion  that  we  have  for  modifying  our 
ideas  on  the  nature  of  light. 

Imagine  a log  floating  on  a lake.  Imagine  another 
log  dropped  into  the  same  lake  a mile  away,  falling  from 
a height  of,  say,  one  hundred  feet.  The  fall  would  pro- 
duce a huge  splash,  from  the  center  of  which  a wave 
would  travel  in  an  ever  widening  circle.  As  the  circle 
widens,  we  should  observe  the  wave  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller  until,  by  the  time  it  reached  the  first  log  a 
mile  away,  it  would  be  so  small  as  to  barely  be  able  to 
cause  the  log  to  bob  perceptibly.  But  instead  of  this 
normal  occurrence,  suppose  we  observe  that  as  the  wave 


reaches  the  log  a tremendous  disturbance  ensues.  Borne 
on  the  crest  of  a second  big  splash,  the  log  is  thrown  into 
the  air  exactly  one  hundred  feet.  If  any  of  us  here  should 
witness  such  a phenomenon,  we  should  probably  hastily 
seek  the  nearest  insane  asylum.  But,  this  is  precisely 
what  has  been  repeatedly  observed  lately  in  the  study  of 
the  production  and  absorption  of  light.  Under  certain 
conditions,  all  of  the  energy  which  goes  into  the  production 
of  a light  impulse  reappears  at  a single  distant  point, 
whereas,  if  light  were  a well  behaved  wave,  its  energy 
would  become  distributed  over  a wide  area  instead  of 
being  concentrated  at  a single  point.  If  we  could  only 
abandon  the  wave  idea  entirely,  the  problem  would  be 
easy.  But  the  older  experiments  which  indicate  that 
light  is  a wave-motion  remain  obdurate.  No  compromise 
between  these  hopelessly  incompatible  points  of  view  has 
yet  been  found.  So  we  are  at  present  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  accounting  for  one  set  of  phenomena  by  teach- 
ing that  light  is  a wave  motion,  and  for  another  set  by 
teaching  that  light  is  not  a wave  motion. 

The  sixth  and  last  item  is  the  discovery  of  the 
quantum.  As  a consequence  of  this  discovery  we  must 
regard  energy,  as  existing  in  atoms,  as  we  have  already 
learned  to  regard  matter  and  electricity  as  existing  in 
atoms.  That  is  to  say,  what  the  atom  is  to  matter,  what 
the  electron  is  to  electricity,  that  the  quantum  is  to 
energy.  If  these  atoms  of  energy,  these  quanta,  were 
large,  here  W'ould  be  a few  practical  effects.  An  auto- 
mobile could  do  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour, 
but  never  any  speed  in  betw'een.  Progress  from  one  of 
these  speeds  to  the  next  would  be  by  a series  of  terrific 
jerks.  One  man  could  strike  another  just  hard  enough  to 
tickle  him  a little,  or  hard  enough  to  knock  him  out,  but 
never  with  any  energy  between  the  two.  A musician 
could  play  pianissimo  or  fortissimo,  but  never  in  any  in- 
termediate steps.  Fortunately,  however,  the  quantum  is 
not  large,  but  inconceivably  small.  The  amount  of  energy 
involved  in  picking  up  a pin  contains  so  many  quanta 
that  it  would  require  the  whole  population  of  the  world 
many  billions  of  years  to  count  them.  But  small  though 
they  are,  they  exist,  and  are  playing  a part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  science  that  is  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  size. 

Such  is  the  list  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
Physics  during  the  last  thirty  years,  as  formulated  by  the 
outstanding  Physicist  of  our  generation.  It  is  appropriate 
that  this  summary  should  have  been  made  by  the  man 
who  has  had  a larger  share  in  the  discoveries  than  any- 
one else.  His  pre-eminence  has  been  earned  by  thirty 
years  of  almost  unbelievably  hard  labor.  I once  heard 
Mrs.  Millikan  remark  that  she  had  tried  and  tried  to  get 
Robert  to  come  home  from  the  laboratory  by  one  o'clock 
each  morning,  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  do  it. 

One  is  tempted  to  specuiate  upon  the  scientific  de- 
velopments of  the  next  thirty  years.  But  on  this  subject 
the  human  imagination  is  utterly  inadequate.  We  :.re 
safe  in  saying  that  the  next  generation  will  be  full  of 
surprises  for  everyone,  perhaps,  most  of  ail  for  men  of 
science.  Not  many  weeks  ago  I was  discussing  some  of 
these  points  with  a good  friend  who  is  approaching  the 
ailoted  three  score  and  ten.  He  concluded  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  rather  wistful  remark,  “The  next  twenty 
years  w-ill  be  a fascinating  time  to  live,  Mr.  Tayior.  I hope 
they  will  let  us  play  with  these  things  after  we  reach 
the  other  side."  (Chapei  Talk,  Nov.,  1926.) 
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The  Occupations  of  the  Oberlin  Alumnae 

By  Dr.  Louis  D.  Hartson,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 


Table  1.  Occupations  of  the  Living  Alumnae  of  the 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
OCCUPATION  Percent 

Homemaking — 

Married  homemakers  without  other  vocation....  35.89 

Married  homemakers  with  other  vocation 3.69 

Unmarried  homemakers  1.37 

Matrons,  dieticians,  etc 31 

Total,  homemaking  41.26 

Education — 

High  school  teachers  17.32 

College  teachers  6.07 

Physical  educators  2.28 

Elementary  school  teachers  1.15 

Public  school  administrators  .92 

Private  school  teachers  .16 

Other  educational  work  4.74 


1887-96  and  21  of  the  years  1897-06  have  married.  If  this 
increment  of  late  marriages  should  hold  for  those  of  the 
years  1907-16  the  proportion  who  marry  will  amount  to 
63  per  cent.  This  is  higher  than  for  any  year  since  1886, 
and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  marriage  rate  has,  re- 
covered from  the  slump  of  1906.  (But  42%  of  the  women 
of  this  class  have  married.)  Generalizing  from  the  fig- 
ures for  the  period  1887-06  it  appears  that  5%  of  the  mar- 
riages among  Oberlin  women  occur  more  than  ten  years 
after  graduation. 

A comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  fourth  with  those 
in  the  seventh  column  indicates  that  there  has  been  a 
higher  death  rate  among  the  married  women  than  among 
those  who  have  remained  single.  The  fact  is  brought  out 
more  clearly  by  the  following  table. 


Total,  Education  32.64 

Business  3.07 

Social  Work  2.69 

Library  Work  2.37 

Foreign  Missions  (Inch  wives  of  missionaries) 1.91 

Nursing  1.85 

Secretarial  Work  (43%  of  whom  are  listed  also 

under  business)  1.61 

Y.  W.  C.  A 1.20 

Medicine  1.01 

Other  occupations  4.93 

No  occupation  2.05 

Lost  .14 

Not  yet  located  (September,  1926)  .85 

Retired  1.89 

Total  100.00 


Table  3.  Some  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Alumnae 


Dec.ide 

No.  married 

No.  living 
alumnae 
married 

Percent  of 
married 
now  living 

No.  single 

No.  single 
living 

Percent  of 
single 
living 

1857-66 

215 

23 

10.6 

61 

17 

27.8 

1867-76 

149 

65 

43.6 

69 

58 

84.0 

1877-86 

195 

131 

67.1 

87 

76 

87.3 

1887-96 

243 

171 

70.3 

156 

152 

97.4 

The  table  shows  very  clearly  that  homemaking  is  a 
much  more  hazardous  occupation  than  the  occupations  in 
which  Oberlin’s  unmarried  women  engage. 

One  wonders  how  Oberlin  compares  with  the  women’s 
colleges  with  reference  to  the  marriage  rate.  Figures 
were  obtained  for  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  The 
Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly  presents  the  data  by  decades 
as  follows:  1879-88,  46.9%;  1889-98,  53.8%;  1899-08,  59.7%; 
1909-18,  59.4%;  1919-25,  50.1%.  A recent  article  (New- 


The  outstanding  fact  in  an  occupational  classification 
of  any  group  of  alumnae  is  the  proportion  who  marry. 
The  following  table  reports  data  from  the  1927  Quin- 
quennial Catalogue  material  which  might  be  made  the 
basis  of  a history  of  marriage  among  the  Oberlin  alumnae. 


Table  2.  Marriage  Figures  for  Alumnae  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


O 


Q 

z 

183T^ 

80 

78 

1847-56 

129 

104 

80.6 

1857-66 

276 

215 

77.8 

1867-76 

218 

149 

68.3 

1877-86 

282 

195 

69.1 

1887-96 

399 

243 

60.9 

1897-06 

507 

267 

52.6 

1907-16 

1035 

616 

59.5 

1917-21 

613 

268 

43.7 

1922-26 

725 

126 

17.3 

0 

0 


40 

23 

57.5 

123 

65 

52.8 

207 

131 

63.2 

323 

171 

52.9 

238 

59.6 

461 

224 

48.5 

246 

48.5 

998 

559 

56.0 

608 

267 

43.9 

722 

125 

17.3 

The  marriage  rate  declined  from  98  to  61  per  cent 
during  the  first  half  century  of  Oberlin’s  history.  It 
reached  its  lowest  point  in  the  decade  of  1897-06,  but  has 
recovered  during  the  iast  decade,  rising  from  52.6  to  59.5. 
The  two  coiumns  on  the  right  indicate  tiie  number  f 
women  who  married  after  having  been  out  of  college  ton 
or  more  years.  These  data  were  taken  from  the  1916 
catalogue.  Since  1916,  5 of  the  women  of  the  years 


comer  and  Gibson,  Am.  Jour.  Sociol.,  29,  430-442)  reports 
data  concerning  the  living  alumnae  of  Vassar.  These  are 
based  on  questionnaire  returns  from  79.3%  of  the  alumnae. 
Summarized  in  5-year  periods  the  ratios  of  married  women 
are  as  follows:  1867-71,  61.9%;  1872-76,  55.6%;  1877-81, 

52.9%;  1882-86,  59.1%;  1887-91,  53.3%;  1892-96,  53.2%; 

1897-01,  58.7%;  1902-06,  59.5%;  1907-11,  61.4%;  1912-16, 

46.6%.  These  data  were  gathered  in  1922.  The  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Wellesley  Alumnae  has  sent  the 
following  data  for  that  institution.  The  per  cent  of 

alumnae  who  married;  1879-89,  47%;  1890-99,  47%;  1900- 
09,  58%;  1910-19,  60%;  1920-26,  29%. 

Comparison  of  the  Vassar  figures  with  those  in  the 
seventh  column  of  Table  1 shows  that  there  is  a higher 
marriage  ratio  among  the  alumnae  of  Vassar  than  among 
Oberlin  alumnae.  The  local  ratio  is  almost  exactly  tliat 
of  Smith  and  Wellesley.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  among 
the  alumnae  of  the  pioneer  co-educational  institution  the 
increment  of  marriage  is  now  no  higher  than  in  the  lead- 
ing women’s  colleges. 

The  compilers  of  the  Vassar  statistics  report  that  the 
percentage  of  marriages  among  the  graduates  of  repre- 
sentative finishing  schools  in  1922  was  77.8%,  6 to  15  years 
after  graduation.  The  only  colleges  that  have  reported 
percentages  in  the  70’s  are  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
Kansas  and  Iowa.  'The  figures  are  for  the  year  1916.  The 
percentage  for  Kansas  for  the  classes  of  1892-1901  was 
71.2%;  for  Iowa  for  the  classes  of  1890-1900  it  was 
72.5%.  These  were  very  largely  graduates  of  the 
domestic  science  course.  The  figures  tor  other  institu- 
tions, computed  in  1916,  vary  from  48.5%  at  Stanford 
(1892-1900)  to  63.6%  at  Illinois  (1880-1900).  Between 
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these  extremes  are  Wisconsin,  55.1%  (1890-1900);  Ohio 
Slate,  57.57o  (1890-1900);  ami  California,  60.1%  (1900-04).' 
It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the  typical  co- 
educational institutions  the  marriage  rate  is  higher  than 
in  the  -women’s  colleges. 

Space  need  be  taken  for  but  few  comments  concerning 
the  other  portions  of  this  occupational  distribution.  There 
is  an  increasing  tendency  for  married  women  to  engage 
in  gainful  employment.  14%  of  the  married  women  who 
have  graduated  within  twenty  years  are  contributing  to 
the  financial  support  of  the  family.  Tliere  are  very  few 
idlers  in  the  Oberlin  family.  Only  77,  or  2%,  have  no 
regular  vocation.  The  field  in  which  the  women  have 
found  most  ready  employment,  as  everyone  has  observed, 
is  education,  and  the  primary  position  is  high  school 
teaching.  The  question  is  frequently  asked:  but  what  of 
those  who  have  been  out  of  college  ten  years  or  more? 
Subtracting  those  who  have  graduated  since  1916,  there 


remain  2152  living  alumnae  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  47%  of  them  are  gainfully  employed.  Of  this 
group  of  over  1,000,  678,  or  67%,  are  in  educational  work, 
the  high  school  employing  more  of  them  than  does  any 
other  institution. 

■When  a man  faces  the  choice  of  a vocation  he  selects 
a field  in  which  he  expects  to  be  engaged  for  a lifetime. 
What  proportion  of  the  women  who  are  earning  their 
own  living  have  deliberately  selected  their  vocation  with 
‘ the  expectation  that  it  will  be  a life  job?  How  many  of 
them  know  when  they  graduate  that  for  only  half  of 
them  will  the  problem  of  a livelihood  be  solved  by  mar- 
riage? And  how  accurately  can  each  predict  into  which 
half  her  lot  will  be  cast?  One  wonders  how  many  of  the 
women  realize  while  in  college  that  the  choice  of  a vo- 
cation is  tor  them  as  serious  a consideration  as  it  is  for 
the  men. 


Studio  Course,  the  Lengthened  Shadow  of  an  Inspiring  Personality 

By  Dr.  Edward  Dickinson 


"An  institution,”  says  Emerson,  “is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.”  This  may  often  be  said  of  a col- 
lege department.  Some  inspired  visionary  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a need  and  an  opportunity.  Or  a beginning 
may  already  have  been  planted,  and  it  is  nourished  into 
maturity  under  intelligent  and  patient  care.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Studio  Course  in  the  Oberlin  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eva 
May  Oakes,  which  now,  under  the  rule  dictated  by  in- 
exorable time,  passes  under  another  control.  Miss  Oakes 
became  Emeritus  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing  and 
Painting  last  June  after  31  years  of  teaching  in  Oberlin. 

One  who  understands  the  position  which  the  arts 
assert  in  any  educational  institution  entitled  to  be  called 

liberal  could  hardly  fail  to 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  the 
adjustment  that  has  been 
established  in  Oberlin  be- 
tween the  Studio  teaching 
and  the  other  departments  of 
the  college.  The  statement 
of  the  aim  and  practice  of 
the  Studio  course,  as  given  in 
the  prospectus,  makes  the 
whole  matter  clear:  “The 

purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  of  art  structure,  to 
give  him  training  in  the 
technique  of  the  artist,  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  through  this  means  for  an  inde- 
pendent viewpoint  in  the  appreciaton  of  art.”  Elucida- 
tion of  the  principles  by  which  the  artist  is  guided,  the 
recognition  of  these  principles  and  their  application  in 
actual  examples  (art  appreciation),  the  training  of  eye, 
hand  and  constructive  power  in  the  student's  work  at  the 

easel  in  free-hand  drawing,  painting  of  landscape  and 

other  subjects  in  oils  and  water  colors, — all  this  is  in- 
tended not  only  to  give  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  talent  that  may  exist  in  an  individual,  but  also  to  stim- 
ulate in  all  students  the  sense  of  beauty,  to  enable  them 


to  appraise  the  value  of  works  of  beauty  in  their  appeal 
to  the  individual  mind  and  in  their  universal  human  sig- 
nificance. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  courses  estab- 
lished by  Miss  Oakes  are  not  designed  simply — or  even 
primarily — for  the  training  of  those  who  hope  to  become 
professional  artists  or  teachers  of  art,  but  they  are  in- 
tended to  unite  -with  the  Historical  Courses  in  one  gen- 
eral plan,  and  to  supplement  them  for  the  advantage  of 
those  students  who  wish  to  bring  art,  in  practice  as  well 
as  in  theory,  closer  to  their  tastes  and  aptitudes.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  this  broad  cultural  motive  tempts 
to  any  laxity  in  the  strictness  of  the  technical  training;  — 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  for  the  thoroughness  of  this 
discipline  is  held  as  contributory  to  the  cultural  result  as 
well  as  to  the  occasional  vocational  motive.  Because  in 
any  art  study  to  do,  to  contrive,  to  create  is  the  most 
efficient  means  to  understanding. 

In  this  consummation  Miss  Oakes  has  been  not  only  a 
practical  teacher  but  also  a leader  in  the  discovery  of 
needs  and  in  the  working  out  of  methods.  She  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1894,  well  grounded  by  study  in  the  Art  Stu- 
dent's League  of  New  York  and  by  several  years  of  teach- 
ing in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  During  her  life  in 
Oberlin  she  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  add  to  her  knowl- 
edge and  outlook  by  study  in  this  country  and  study 
and  travel  abroad.  Building  upon  the  system  prevailing 
in  all  similar  art  courses  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
1890’s,  she  not  only  enlarged  the  technical  training  but 
added  appreciation  courses,  which  included,  with  the 
major  arts  such  subjects  as  book  illustration  and  home 
decoration,  the  latter  involving  the  principles  of  color 
harmony  in  costume  and  textile  furnishing.  Of  great  im- 
portance in  all  this  was  the  emphasis  upon  the  training  of 
the  eye  to  see  and  the  mind  to  feel  in  the  presence  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  art.  The  Studio  Courses  have  been 
opened  to  students  in  other  departments  of  the  college 
and  to  students  of  high  school  rank  not  listed  in  the 
college  catalogue.  The  number  of  teachers  has  been  in- 
creased from  one  to  three.  More  than  one  hundred  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  the  courses  last  year.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  department  is  felt  in  the  pulilic  schools. 
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where  a considerable  number  of  former  students  are 
occupied  as  teachers  of  art. 

Significant  of  the  practical  value  of  the  Studio  Course 
is  the  testimony  of  former  pupils  of  Miss  Oakes  who  have 
entered  successfully  into  the  professional  ranks,  such  as 
Sidney  E.  Dickinson  and  Mrs.  Jeanne  Payne  Johnson. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
portrait  painters  of  New  York,  has  often  spoken  to  the 
writer  of  Miss  Oakes  as  a teacher  of  rare  ability  and  in- 
spiring personality. 

An  inspiring  personality: — there  is  no  higher  praise 
of  a teacher  than  that.  In  this  imperfect  summary  of 
Miss  Oakes’s  work  it  may  be  allowed  the  writer  to  offer 
a generalization  which  he  has  already  used  elsewhere. 
"The  teacher  will  have  the  responsibility  and  the  privilege 
of  showing  that  art  commends  itself  not  only  in  its  works 
but  also  in  the  lives  of  those  who  teach  and  practice  it. 
Art  and  Aesthetic  Culture  call  for  the  belief  and  the  exr 
ample  of  strong  men  and  women.  The  college  youth  will 
not  refrain  from  applying  the  argumcntum  ad  homine’ni. 
His  leaders  must  convince  him  by  something  besides  pre- 
cept of  the  worth  of  what  they  teach.  A sentimental 
trifler  will  have  difficulty  in  imparting  faith  in  art  and 


beauty  to  healthily  sceptical  minds.  Not  less  important 
than  art  galleries  and  concert  courses  is  the  presence  in 
the  chairs  of  literature  and  art  of  instructors  who  offer 
in  themselves  worthy  examples  in  deportment,  intelli- 
gence and  character,  and  in  cordial  sympathy,  with  the 
manifold  interests  of  life.  ‘Let  me  see,’  the  student  will 
ask,  ‘what  a life  devoted  to  art  has  done  for  you.’  " 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Oakes  know  how  fully  she 
answers  to  this  requirement.  She  has  not  only  taught 
the  means  by  which  beauty  is  manifested,  but  she  has 
lived  in  the  joy  and  strength  of  it.  She  has  unconsciously 
disseminated  the  spirit  of  it  in  her  intercourse  with  her 
pupils  and  In  all  her  quiet  social  ministrations.  This  fine 
influence  has  gone  out  steadily,  unaggressively,  patiently. 
She  has  never  resorted  to  the  common  devices  of  self- 
advertisement.  Modestly,  yet  uncompromisingly,  she  has 
held  to  her  mission  of  bringing  the  truth  of  art  as  human 
expression  to  the  consciousness  of  young  people,  helping 
them  to  add  enthusiasm  to  knowledge,  love  and  rever- 
ence to  skill. 

The  courses  which  Miss  Oakes  instituted  have  be- 
come permanently  established.  They  will  be  carried  on 
by  her  successors  in  her  spirit. 


Oberlin  Ranks  High  in  Retention  of  Students  ^ 

By  Secretary  George  M.  Jones,  in  his  Annual  Report 


I presented  last  year  a very  significant  table  showing 
the  remarkable  success  of  Oberlin  College  in  retaining 
for  later  study  and  ultimate  graduation  the  students  who 
were  known  in  the  Freshman  year  as  “Freshman  Honor 
Students,”  the  ranking  tenth  of  the  class.  Covering  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  Oberlin  has  attracted  for 
Sophomore  enrolment  somewhat  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  Freshman  Honor  Students,  and  has  actually  grad- 
uated 75  per  cent,  of  the  number.  I called  attention  to 
the  tact  that  the  losses  were  almost  always  due  to  death, 
ill  health,  marriage,  financial  difficulties,  enrolment  in 
other  colleges  and  universities  because  of  geographical 
considerations,  or  family  connections,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  that  students  in  the  Freshman  Honor  group 
withdraw  to  go  to  other  Institutions  because  of  dissatis- 
faction with  Oberlin  standards  of  scholarship  or  with  the 
conditions  attendant  upon  student  life  in  this  college. 

NoN-RETURX  of  STUDHNT.S  IX  Gexeii.vl 

Sophomores:  The  Sophomore  class  in  the  year  1925- 

26  showed  a net  loss  of  32  as  compared  to  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  preceding  year,  the  percentage  of  loss  being 
7.8.  This  percentage  and  the  very  remarkable  per- 
centage of  the  preceding  year,  5.6,  are  the  lowest  net 
percentages  of  loss  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
average  loss  in  a period  of  twenty-five  years  in  passing 
from  the  Freshman  class  of  one  year  to  the  Sophomore 
class  of  the  next  year  is  20.1  per  cent. 

Juniors:  The  Junior  class  in  the  year  1925-26  showed 
a net  loss  of  53  as  comiiared  to  the  Sophomore  enrolment 
the  year  before,  the  percentage  of  loss  being  15.0.  This 
is  lower  than  the  average,  the  average  for  twenty-five 
years  being  17.9. 

Seniors:  The  Senior  class  of  1925-26  showed  a net  toss 

of  22  as  compared  to  the  Junior  class  enrolment  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  is  an  abnormall.v  large  loss.  It  is 


explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  receive 
students  from  other  institutions  as  Seniors,  and  that  there 
are  therefore  no  compensating  gains  to  balance  the  losses. 
During  the  year  in  question  a considerable  number  of 
the  losses  proved  to  be  the  non-return  of  students  who 
had  enrolled  as  Juniors  the  preceding  year,  evidently  with 
the  idea  of  taking  a single  year  in  some  other  college 
and  had  then  returned  to  the  colleges  from  which  they  had 
come.  It  would  seen  desirable  to  cut  out  this  temporary 
residence  of  students  so  far  as  we  can  possibly  do  so. 

Non-Retui!x  of  Men:  Oueulin  and  Othei:  Ohio  Coli-eges 

I was  interested  to  compile  the  statistics  as  to  losses 
in  higher  classes  in  a group  of  five  important  Ohio  col- 
leges,— Denison,  Miami  (college  of  Liberal  Arts),  Oberlin, 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  and  Wooster.  The  compilations  were 
made  from  the  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  and  the 
results  of  this  study  are  presented  herewith: 

Lo.s.se,s;  Fue.shman  to  Sophomoue — Men 
Total  Enrolment 


Frcslunaii 

SojihniiHH'o 

IVt.  of 

lidSS 

Loss 

Denison  

. . 21-1 

129 

85 

10.0 

Miami  

. . 320 

173 

117 

15.9 

Oberlin  

. . 210 

190 

20 

9.5 

Ohio  Wesleyan  . 

. . 322 

210 

82 

25.1 

Wooster  

. . 129 

85 

11 

31.1 

Lo.s.ses  : 

SoPIIO.MOHE  TO  JU.MOli- 

-Men 

So|)!iomon* 

.hmior 

I'Gt.  of 

Loss 

liO.ss 

Denison  

. . 126 

66 

60 

17  6 

Miami  

. . 171 

103 

71 

10.8 

Oberlin  

. . 165 

129  . 

36 

21.8 

Ohio  Wesleyan  . 

. . 225 

151 

71 

32.0 

Woosler  

, . 103 

76 

27 

26.2 
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Lossk.s:  JiiNioit  TO  Skniou — Mkx 

Junior  yunior  of 


102  t-J."  102,'-2(i  Loss  Loss 

Denison  65  45  20  30.8 

Miami  101  67  34  33.7 

Oberlin  114  108  6 5.2 

Ohio  Wesleyan  . . . 154  100  54  35.0 

Wooster  79  67  12  15.2 

Summ.\ky:  All  Thkke  Cla.sses — Men 

Frosh.  Soph.  Jr.  Soph.  Jr.  Sr.  I’rt.  o 

1024-2.T  102.')-2(i  I.oss  Loss 

Denison 405  240  165  40.7 

Miami  595  343  252  46.2 

Oberlin  489  427  62  12.7 

Ohio  Wesleyan  . . . 701  494  207  29.5 

Wooster  311  228  83  26.7 


This  is  a very  remarkable  showing,  especially  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  dormitory  facilities  for  men  in 
Oberlin  College.  Perhaps  the  attractions  of  fraternities 
in  other  colleges  do  not  have  as  much  significance  in  the 
retaining  of  students  for  graduation  as  we  have  some- 
times imagined.  It  is  significant  that  in  this  group  of 
five  the  best  showing  is  made  by  the  two  non-fraternity 
institutions. 

Gkaduation  FTrcentage 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I presented  a detailed  state- 


ment of  the  record  of  which  we  are  justly  proud  that 
Oberlin  has  in  the  percentage  of  students  who  remain 
for  graduation.  During  the  twenty-five  years  from  1901 
to  1925  we  have  graduated  51  per  cent,  of  our  students. 
This  does  not  make  any  deduction  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
students  admitted  in  1918,  many  of  them  with  no  am- 
bitions for  college  study.  There  is  a gratifying  improve- 
ment in  the  graduation  percentage  since  the  war  as  com- 
pared to  the  period  before  the  war.  1 have  made  a sep- 
arate study  of  the  period  from  1901  to  i914  and  from 
the  close  of  the  war,  that  is:  from  1919  to  1926.  The 
graduation  precentage  for  the  pre-war  period  from  1901 
to  1914  was  52.3,  and  for  the  post-war  period  from  1919 
to  1926  it  is  57.4. 

New  Plans  fob  Admis.sion  of  Studicnt.s 

In  my  reports  of  1922-23  and  1923-24  I presented  de- 
tails as  to  the  new  plan  for  the  admission  of  Freshmen, 
put  into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  in  Sep- 
tember, 1923.  The  plan  has  been  tried  for  four  years  and 
has  commended  itself.  It  is  certainly  a great  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  arrangement. 

The  modifications  that  the  Committee  on  Admission 
has  in  mind  include  changes  in  the  form  of  the  scoring 
blank  for  personal  qualities  and  in  the  "weights"  at- 
tached to  these  scorings. 


Royalty  in  Shansi 

Oberlinites  in  Taiku,  Shansi,  China, 
the  city  tyhere  Oberlin-in-Shansi  is 
located,  had  a share  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Sweden  when  they  visited  the 
city  on  November  4 and  6,  1926.  The 
city  magistrate  had  made  elaborate 
plans  for  a dinner  in  Chinese  style 
to  be  served  in  one  of  the  parlors  of 
the  new  community  church,  which  he 
regards  as  the  best  piece  of  architec- 
ture in  the  city  and  which  he  fre- 
quently “borrows”  for  social  and 
other  occasions.  (The  building  was 
planned  by  Jesse  B.  Wolfe,  Oberlin  ’05, 
and  built  by  Philip  Dutton,  ’13,  and 
W.  C.  Fairfield,  ’07).  He  invited  a 
number  of  the  American  missionaries 
in  the  city  to  assist  him  as  hosts  in 
welcoming  the  guests  and  at  the 
dinner. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party,  in  au- 
tomobiles furnished  by  Governor  Yen, 
it  developed  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  take  time  for  the  dinner  but 
would  be  glad  to  have  sandwiches  and 
coffee  provided  as  a lunch.  So  while 
the  royal  party  went  sightseeing  in 
the  city  for  an  hour,  the  missionary 
ladies  arranged  the  lunch.  Etiquette 
forbade  its  being  served  in  a pri- 
vate residence,  so  that  it  was  finally 
served  in  a pavilion  beside  the  motor 
road,  with  a large  representative  as- 


sortment of  the  populace  gazing  on. 

The  Prince  had  insisted  on  doing 
his  sightseeing  on  toot  and  strode 
through  the  dusty  streets  with  his 
party,  while  the  magistrate  was  in 
honor  bound  to  accompany  him,  do- 
ing more  walking  than  he  had  done 
at  a stretch  in  the  eight  years  of  his 
residence  here.  They  paid  a visit 
to  the  home  of  one  of  the  former 
students  of  Oberlin-in-Shansi,  where 
there  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
old  Chinese  bronzes  and  porcelains  in 
the  vicinity.  This  student,  Wu  Nai 
Hsiian,  recently  presented  a valuable 
piece  of  old  bronze  to  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  “ in  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,”  through  Samuel  E. 
Wilson,  ’23.  Both  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  were  informal  and  demo- 
cratic and  were  very  cordial  in  their 
expressions  of  appreciation. 

As  the  party  was  about  to  leave  It 
was  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
chauffeurs  were  all  missing.  After 
much  tooting  of  horns  by  the  travel- 
ers and  a personal  search,  they  were 
discovered  finishing  their  dinner  in 
a nearby  restaurant.  As  they  were 
l)rought  back  and  rebuked  for  their 
slowness,  one  of  them  growled  out, 
“Can’t  a fellow  eat?”  A similar 
feeling  led  the  w'ould-be  hosts  to  be 
glad  when  the  magistrate  insisted 


that  his  feast  be  not  w'asted,  whether 
the  royal  party  was  there  to  share  it 
or  not. 

The  party  was  on  its  way  from  the 
provincial  capital  to  an  old  temple 
farther  south  in  the  province,  and  re- 
turned two  days  later,  resting  tor  a 
short  time  in  the  Taiku  Hospital,  of 
which  Dr.  W.  A.  Hemingway,  O.  C. 
’98,  is  the  superintendent.  The  stu- 
dent representative.s  in  Oberlin-in- 
Shansi,  Doane  and  Ingalls,  were  in- 
troduced to  the  Prince  at  this  time, 
and  Ingalls’  “ I’m  glad  to  meet  you, 
SIK,”  was  true  to  the  best  demo- 
cratic traditions  of  Oberlin.  Other 
people  present  on  one  or  the  other 
occasion  were:  Dr.  Hemingway,  Paul 

Corbin  and  Miriam  Locke  Corbin, 
Gladys  Williams,  Wynn  C.  and  Daisie 
Gehman  Fairfield. 


Students  Dismissed  "" 

Ten  students  have  been  dismissed 
during  the  past  month  for  breaking 
the  college  rules  relative  to  drinking. 
Liquor  appeared  at  an  inter-house 
dance  in  November  and  as  a result 
the  seniors  are  shy  one  member  of 
their  class,  the  juniors  six,  the  sopho- 
mores two,  and  the  freshmen  one,  the 
latter  a girl.  Another  senior  is  on 
probation  for  cheating  on  examina- 
tions. 
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Oberlin  Relatives  Increase 

This  year’s  freshman  class  estab- 
lishes a new  record  for  number  of 
parents  who  have  at  one  time  attend- 
ed Oberlin.  Last  year's  class  claimed 
77  alumni  as  parents,  but  this  year’s 
class  names  88.  These  and  kindred 
facts  are  gleaned  from  the  applica- 
tions of  first-year  students. 

Every  other  student  in  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  has  an  Oberlin 
relative,  but  only  one  in  nine  in  the 
conservatory  is  so  blest — 167  out  of 
366  are  the  college  figures  and  12  out 
of  108  the  conservatory.  The  college 
students  name  a total  of  455  relatives, 
while  the  conservatory  girls  list  only 
12.  The  largest  number  of  relatives 
listed  by  any  one  student  was  15. 
Quite  evidently  all  the  relatives  are 
not  named.  In  one  instance  the  stu- 
dent says,  “ etc.,”  and  the  new  repre- 
sentative of  the  Metcalf  family,  after 
naming  his  father,  adds,  “ and  mis- 
cellaneous Metcalfs.”  We  wished  he 
had  named  them  for  we  have  wanted 
for  some  time  a count  on  the  Oberlin 
Metcalfs.  Probably  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  maybe  longer,  no 
generation  of  students  has  failed  to 
have  a member  of  this  Illustrious  fam- 
ily in  their  midst. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Oberlin  folk 
number  58  in  the  college  and  3 in  the 
conservatory.  Of  these,  16  boys  and 
18  girls  have  one  parent  an  Oberlinite 
and  9 boys  and  18  girls  have  both  par- 
ents from  the  chosen  fold.  Of  the  sin- 
gle parents  18  are  women  and  16  men. 
Evidently  the  sexes  have  about  equal 
power  in  winning  over  their  mates  to 
the  sending  of  their  children  back  to 
alma  mater. 

There  is  a total  of  43  fathers  and 
45  mothers,  37  of  whom  are  graduates 
from  the  college  and  2 from  the  school 
of  theology.  Six  of  the  41  non-grad- 
uate parents  were  from  the  conserva- 
tory. 

The  parents’  classes  range  from  ’85 
to  ’07,  with  ’86  and  every  class  from 
’91  to  ’07  represented.  Eight  parents 
were  of  the  class  of  ’98  and  six  of  ’96. 
Each  of  these  classes  has  six  students, 
one  of  whom  can  be  claimed  by  both 
classes,  as  his  mother  belongs  to  ’98 
and  bis  father  to  ’96. 

One  student  credits  his  great-groat- 
grandfather  with  having  attended 
Oberlin,  and  another  says  his  grand- 
father’s uncle  helped  found  Oberlin 
by  making  it  a substantial  gift  in  its 
early  days. 


Freshman 

John  Farnham  Adams 

Anson  John  Argue 
Mary  Louise  Austin 
Florence  Edna  Baird 

Dudley  Pomeroy  Barnard 

Kathleen  Cynthia  Beard 

James  Samuel  Bebout 

.Mary  Elizabeth  Blake 
Carl  Louis  Boehm,  Jr. 

Lucy  Jane  Bond 

Robert  Edward  Burtt 

Robert  William  Cairns 
Paul  Denison  Cargill 
Jon  Etta  Hastings  Carter 
Mary  Sturm  Chalmers 
Almon  Joel  Chapin 
Margaret  Olive  Chapman 
Max  Josselyn  Chapman 
Annette  M.  Church 
Thula  Clifton 

Robert  Monroe  Conner 
Helen  Chandler  Cunningham 
Elizabeth  Erwin  Curtis 

Elizabeth  Hams  Deemer 

Mary  L.  Dingee 
Sarah  N.  Dusthimer 
William  Bosworth  Flammer 
Frances  Alicia  Forbes 


James  Wade  Grant 
Harriet  Weida  Griffin 
Vivian  Hales 
John  Earle  Hardy 
George  Augustus  Heffner 
Sarah  Louise  Higby 
Isabel  Hemingway 

Lowell  Heckler  Holloway 
Elizabeth  Maxine  Houghton 

James  Clarendon  Johnston 
Elaine  Marguerite  Koster 

Gaylord  Clarke  LeRoy 

Robert  Gail  Lemmerman 
Magrieta  Livingston 

Richard  Putnam  Metcalf 

Harley  G.  Moorhead,  Jr. 
Harry  Edward  Morgan,  Jr. 

Mary  Morley 

Uubetta  LeVan  Perry 
Mary  Genevrie  Pocock 

■Margaret  Dawson  Ralston 
Marian  Cynthia  Ross 

Margaret  L.  Sherrill 

Charles  Ij.  Stoocker,  Jr. 
Ruth  E.  Stratlon 

Mary  Elizabeth  Strong 
Ruth  Azubab  Sumner 


Parent  Year 

Earl  F.  Adams  >oi 

Katherine  Craft  Adams  ’03 

Esther  Argue  Patterson  ’OO-’Ol 

Helen  G.  Austin  ’96-’97 

Robert  Logan  Baird  '03 

Harriet  McClellan  Baird  ’97-’00 

John  E.  Barnard  'gg 

Clara  Dudley  Barnard  ’gg 

Willard  L.  Beard  ’gj 

Ellen  Kinney  Beard  ’93-’94 

Clarence  C.  Bebout  "gg 

Lena  Rawson  Bebout  ’94-’98 

Winifred  Dimke  Blake  c’03-’04 

Clara  Carter  Boehm  ’82-’84 

James  Bond  fgg 

Jane  Browne  Bond  ’gg 

Benjamin  H.  Burtt  'gg 

Sarah  Keyes  Burtt  ’gg 

'Elva  Crofoot  Cairns  ’18-’20 

Maude  Mills  Cargill  ’01-’02 

Dora  Larson  Carter  ’OO-’Ol 

Hidwig  Sturm  Chalmers  ’07-’08 
William  H.  Chapin  ’04 

Florence  Blackman  Chapman  c’97-’99 
Minnie  Thayer  Chapman  ’90-’91 

John  A.  Church  ’OO-’Ol 

John  Minton  Clifton  ' ’05 

Nora  Toole  Clifton  ’05 

William  Finiey  Conner  ’81-’82 

Arthur  T.  R.  Cunningham  ’96 

Payson  L.  Curtiss  ’96 

Grace  Erwin  Curtiss  ’97 

William  Ray  Deemer  ’93-’94 

Fannie  Hams  Deemer  c’90-’94 

Minnie  Hutchins  Dingee  ’85 

Abigail  McCollum  Dusthimer  c’03-’05 
William  Flammer  t’07 

Margaret  Murphey  Flammer  c’05-’06 
Kate  Watson  Forbes  ’94 

Willo  Hanby  Grant  ’00 

James  Gordon  Griffin  ’97-’01 

Dewitt  Van  Ostrand  Hales  ’95-’98 

Asa  Strong  Hardy  ’96 

James  I.  Heffner  ’94-’95 

Sarah  M.  Pratt  Higby  c’90-’91 

Willoughby  A.  Hemingway  ’98 

Mary  Williams  Hemingrvay  ’99 

Myrtle  Heckler  Holloway  ’05-’06 

Mort  A.  Houghton  ’97-’99 

Grace  Wood  Houghton  ’07 

Vernon  Orzo  Johnston  ’97 

John  E.  Koster  ex-’07 

Charlotte  McClintock  Koster  ’04-’05 
Albert  Emile  LeRoy  ’99-’01 

Rhoda  Clarke  LeRoy  ’98 

Ida  Claflin  Lemmerman  ’03-’04 

Stanley  C.  Livingston  ’02 

Anna  Rouwenhorst  Livingston  ’98-’02 
Henry  M.  Metcalf  ’91 

Mary  Timbs  Metcalf  ’03-’04 

Harley  G.  Moorhead  ’99 

Harry  Edward  Morgan  ’91-’92 

Hannah  Grace  Noble  Morgan  ’99-’00 
Nelson  W.  Morley  ’87-’91 

Frances  Whiting  Morley  ’97-’00 

May  L.  Perry  ’05-’06 

Fred  Herbert  Pocock  ’04 

Jeanie  MacMillan  Pocock  ’06 

Chester  F.  Ralston  ’93 

George  Carroll  Ross  ’99-’03 

Nellie  Robinson  itoss  ’02 

Frank  E.  Sherrill  ’S6-’S9 

Emma  Afmstroff  Sherrill  ’96-’97 

Charles  L.  Stoecker  ’94 

Ralph  Ward  Stratton  ’05 

Elsie  Emily  Hull  Stratton  '05 

Jarvis  A.  Strong  |91 

tleorgo  W.  Sumner  '96 
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Virginia  Helen  Thatcher 

Olga  Grace  Thompson 

George  Randolph  White 

Lulu  I>ove  Wilkinson 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Wirkler 

Theodore  Joseph  Yocom 


*Winthrop  F.  Thatcher 
Edith  Whiting  Thatcher 
Emmet  C.  Thompson 
Agnes  Rorem  Thompson 
George  P.  White 
Edna  Randolph  White 
Robert  Shaw  Wilkinson 
John  E.  Wirkler 
Virginia  Ballard  Wirkler 
Joseph  D.  Yocom 


’98 

■98 

■06 

’04-’06 

’96 

’98 

’91 

’03 

’05-’08 

’98 


Faculty 


President  Henry  C.  King  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Church  Peace  Union  held  in  New 
York  December  2. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wilson  Orni- 
thological Club  and  the  Inland  Bird 
Banding  Association  that  was  held  in 
Chicago,  at  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Science,  November  26  and  27.  He 
presided  and  read  a paper  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting  that  was  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  26th,  and  read  a paper  on 
the  27th. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Miller  spent 
the  holidays  in  Florida. 

Professor  Bertha  Hart  was  in  New 
York  attending  concerts  and  recitals 
during  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  McDonald  was  in  at- 
tendance, November  26  27,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Physical  So- 
ciety held  at  Chicago. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Taylor  and  Dr.  Forrest 
G.  Tucker  were  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  Philadelphia 
December  27-29. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  ad- 
dressed the  Northeastern  Ohio  Chem- 
istry Teachers’  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Lorain  December 
4 on  "Visits  to  European  Universi- 
ties.” December  13  he  spoke  to  the 
Erie  Section  of  the  American  Chem- 
istry Society  on  “ Colloid  Chemistry 
and  Its  Applications.” 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Miss  Edna  T.  Bowles  of  Caro, 
Mich.,  member  of  the  senior  class  of 
the  conservatory,  to  Mr.  J,  Stuart 
Constantine,  instructor  in  classics. 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  of 
the  department  of  geology  and  geog- 
raphy, was  in  Buffalo  from  the  17th 
to  the  19th  of  November.  He  spoke  to 
the  freshman  introduction  class  on 
Geology  as  a Philosophy  and  as  a 
Vocation,  and  to  the  Sigma  Xi  Club 
on  Physiography  of  the  Yangtze  River 
in  China. 

Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth  gave  four  ad- 
dresses, December  27-30,  at  the  State 


Institute  of  Congregational  Ministers 
of  Nebraska,  at  Crete,  Nebr. 

Professor  Frank  II.  Shaw,  director 
of  the  conservatory,  attended  the  re- 
cent meeting  in  New  York  City  of  the 
National  Association  of  Conservatory 
Directors. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  and  his 
daughter,  Mary  Catherine,  and  son, 
Robert,  are  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Dr. 
Cairns  and  the  children  are  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  California. 
He  is  to  teach  in  the  summer  session 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. They  all  plan  to  retnrn  to  Ober- 
lin  next  September. 

Meetings  in  New  Y'ork  during  the 
holidays  of  organizations  having  to 
do  with  health,  physical  education 
and  athletics  were  attended  by  Pro- 
fessors Savage,  Morrison,  MacEach- 
ron  and  Bradshaw. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  president 
of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association,  was  in  Ames,  Iowa,  De- 
cember 10-11,  in  conference  with  Pro- 
fessor T.  Nelson  Metcalf,  ’12,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  program  committee 
tor  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
association. 

Dean  Thomas  Graham  is  giving  five 
addresses  at  the  student  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Conference  at  Asilomar,  Calif.,  De- 
cember 26-January  2.  His  subject  is 
Vital  Religious  Problems.  Students 
from  the  western  coast  and  Hawaii 
are  in  attendance.  He  preaches  Jan- 
uary 9 and  16  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Detroit,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 30  is  to  speak  before  the  Sunday- 
Evening  Club  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia December  27  to  January  1. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Pettijohn  of  the  de- 
partment of  geology  attended  the 
Geological  Society  of  America’s  an- 
nual meeting,  held  at  Madison,  Wis., 
during  the  holidays. 

Librarian  Azariah  Root  was  in 
Florida  in  December. 


Mrs.  Sherman  Passes  Away 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Jeannette  Thir- 
kield  Sherman,  wife  of  Professor 
Philip  D.  Sherman,  occurred  at  Char- 
ity Hospital,  Cleveland,  December  13. 
Mrs.  Sherman  had  not  been  well  tor 
some  months  and  she  underwent  an 
operation  for  toxic  goitre.  Her  death 
followed  two  days  later. 

Mrs.  Sherman  was  a graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  where  she 
met  Professor  Sherman,  who  was 
teaching  there  at  the  time.  They 
moved  to  Oberlin  in  1907.  She  was 
a former  regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and 
secretary  of  the  Oberlin  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  president  of  the  Oberlin  Woman’s 
Club. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a 
daughter,  Constance,  a freshman  in 
the  college,  two  sisters  in  Plainfield, 
N,  J.,  and  a brother  in  New  York  City. 


Hockey  Contest 

In  the  annual  hockey  contest  be- 
tween the  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
teams  of  girls  the  score  stood  4-4. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s 
Field  Association  there  has  been  an 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
Oberlin  girls  in  hockey,  especially 
since  Galpin  field  has  been  at  their 
disposal. 


Park  Hotel  Discontinues 
Dining  Service 

The  Park  Hotel  has  discontinued  its 
dining  room  service.  By  vote  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  this  action  was 
made  effective  December  18.  'Tlie 
hotel  dining  room  never  has  paid  and 
a loss  of  $1644  in  three  months’ 
service  this  fall  led  to  the  decision  to 
cease  service. 


Bible  Requirement  Modified 

The  Senior  Bible  requirement  has 
been  modified  so  that  other  courses 
in  Bible  or  philosophy  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  requirements. 
At  present  Bible  must  be  taken  by  a 
senior  either  the  first  or  second  se- 
mester. The  new  rule  provides  that 
the  requirement  may  be  met  by  Bible 
11,  12  or  14  in  either  of  the  last  two 
years,  by  Bible  13  in  the  senior  year, 
or  by  philosophy  23  or  24  in  either  the 
junior  or  senior  years  with  a pre- 
requisite of  one  semester  of  psychol- 
ogy or  philosophy. 
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Basketball  Looks  Better 

Oberlin  has  a veteran  basketball 
team,  though  last  year  they  only  won 
three  games  out  of  thirteen  starts, 
the  poorest  record  any  Oberlin  bas- 
ketball team  ever  made.  Nevertheless 
they  are  veterans  and  in  that  there 
is  hope.  It  also  should  be  said  that 
they  are  hard  workers,  pluggers  that 
give  all  that  they  have  in  them.  The 
result  last  year  was  not  due  to  their 
lack  of  trying  but  simple  inability  to 
make  the  grade. 

Then  there  is  no  outstanding  ma- 
terial coming  in  from  the  last  year’s 
freshman  team.  So  1927’s  prospects 
depend  on  what  the  year’s  experience 
has  done  for  last  year’s  team.  Marked 
progress  was  made  during  last  sea- 
son. We  lost  the  first  seven  games, 
and  several  of  these  teams  were  far 
from  strong.  We  closed  the  season 
on  the  home  floor  by  winning  from 
Miami  and  Wooster  and  loosing  to 
Mt.  Union,  the  conference  champs  in 
a fast,  close  game.  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  progress  made  is  shown 
by  the  record  of  free  throws.  We 
only  threw  37  per  cent  in  the  first 
six  games  and  68  per  cent  in  the  last 
six. 

If  the  boys  can  keep  on  improving 
they  will  give  a good  account  of  them- 
selves. They  should  play  a fast, 
heady  game  and  incidentally  annex  a 
considerable  larger  number  of  games. 

The  five  letter  men  on  the  squad 
are: 

Ex-Captain  Leahy  and  McPhee,  for- 
wards, Tessenvitz,  center,  and  Captain 
Ballard  and  Pleming,  guards.  The 
other  old  men  who  saw  considerable 
service  last  year  are:  Montie,  for- 

ward and  center,  McLaren  and  Haw- 
ley, forwards,  and  Heldman,  guard, 
Stocker  and  Hosfield,  varsity  footl)all 
men,  are  working  out  at  center  and 
guard  respectively.  Kiracofe,  Lee  and 
Kelly  are  the  only  men  reporting 
from  last  year’s  freshman  team. 

The  schedule  tor  this  winter  is: 
Jan.  4 — Albion  at  Oberlin 
Jan.  8 — Hiram  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  13 — Akron  at  Akron. 

Jan.  22 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

Jan.  29 — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  5 — Rochester  at  Oberlin. 
Feb.  8 — Baldwin-Wal.  at  Berea 
Feb.  11 — DeFauw  at  Oreencastle. 
Feb.  12 — Earlham  at  Richmond 
P'eb,  21 — Grey  Memorial  Game 
Alumni  at  Oberlin 
I<'’eb.  21 — Wooster  at  Wooster 
Feb.  26 — Ohio  North,  at  Oberlin 


Mar.  5 — Denison  at  Oberlin 
Mar.  8 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance 


Hold  a Smoker 

The  first  recorded  smoker  in  the 
history  of  Oberlin  occurred  December 
17,  when  the  sophomore  men  enter- 
tained the  junior  men  at  a smoker  in 
the  west  parlors  of  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing. 


Senior  Wins  Prize 

Helen  Templeton,  ’27,  is  the  winner 
of  a prize  of  $200,  awarded  each  year 
to  undergraduates  of  American  and 
Canadian  universities  tor  the  best 
research  studies  in  Economics. 

Miss  Templeton’s  paper  was  on 
the  subject,  “The  Dawes  Plan  as 
Europe  Sees  It,”  and  was  written  last 
year  in  the  Economics  Seminar  class 
under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Wooster. 

This  is  the  second  prize  in  a series 
that  has  been  offered  annually  for 
more  than  twenty  years  under  the 
auspices  of  a committee  of  nationally 
known  economists,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor J.  Laurence  LaughMn  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  chairman. 

Students  in  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics at  Oberlin  have  several  times 
been  prize  winners  in  this  contest. 
The  last  was  in  1923. 


New  Coach  of  Debate 

Schedules  tor  the  men’s  and  wom- 
en’s debate  teams  indicate  that  each 
will  meet  an  out  of  state  team  this 
year.  The  men’s  team  will  match  its 
forensic  skill  with  Reserve  some  time 
in  February,  Allegheny  March  13, 
Wooster  March  4,  and  Wesleyan 
March  10.  The  meet  with  Reserve 
is  to  be  a dual  match,  both  debates  to 
be  held  on  neutral  ground,  not  yet 
agreed  upon.  With  Wesleyan  there 
will  also  be  two  debates  simultane- 
ously, one  at  Delaware  and  one  in 
Oberlin. 

'The  girls  are  to  meet  Rockford  Col- 
lege opponents  at  Rockford,  111.,  on 
February  24.  April  5 Kalamazoo 
comes  to  Oberlin,  and  on  the  14th 
there  will  be  a triangular  debate  with 
Oberlin  at  Wooster,  Wesleyan  at 
Oberlin,  and  Wooster  at  Delaware. 

The  men  are  debating  the  foreign 
debt  question  and  the  girls  uniform 
marriage  and  divorc<‘  laws.  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Speaking  William  E. 
Utterbach,  who  came  from  Dartmouth 
to  Oberlin  this  year,  is  coaching  the 
teams. 


New  Honor  Fraternity  ^ 

The  Oberlin  faculty,  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting,  approved  of  the  instal- 
lation of  a chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Psi  in  Oberlin.  This  is  an  honorary 
athletic  fraternity  with  45  chapters, 
the  larger  schools  of  the  country  be- 
ing included.  The  present  member- 
ship is  about  300. 

Any  college  or  university  man  is 
eligible  upon  completion  of  certain 
tests.  These  are  100-yard  dash  in 
11%  seconds,  mile  run  in  6 minutes, 
high  jump  5 feet,  broad  jump  17  feet, 
pole  vault  8 feet  6 inches,  hand  stand 
maintained,  hand  spring  front,  fence 
vault  chin  high,  baseball  throw  250 
feet,  football  punt  40  yards,  220-yard 
hurdles  in  31  seconds,  100-yard  swim 
in  2 minutes,  16-pound  shot-put  30 
feet,  good  posture,  good  academic 
standing.  A college  letter  may  be 
substituted  for  some  events. 


Oberlin  Artists 

Professor  Mary  U.  Bennett  at  the 
piano  and  Professor  Reber  Johnson 
with  the  violin  are  giving  a series  of 
sonata  recitals  this  year  which,  like 
Professor  Moyer’s  recital  last  month, 
rank  well  with  the  best  that  are 
brought  to  Oberlin  on  the  artist’s 
course. 

On  their  program  December  13  was 
Sonata  No.  15  by  Mozart,  Duo,  Op. 
162  by  Schubert,  and  the  Sonata  in 
G major  by  Guillaume  Lekeu. 


New  Student  Federation 

The  constitution  of  the  National 
Student  Federation  of  America  was 
ratified  by  the  Oberlin  Student  Coun- 
cil in  December.  Oberlin  sent  dele- 
gates a year  ago  to  Princeton  to  a 
meeting  of  students  representative  of 
tbe  larger  colleges  of  the  country.  As 
outgrowth  of  this  meeting  a National 
Student  Federation  was  launched  and 
constitution  adopted  at  its  meeting 
held  in  Ann  Arbor  the  first  week  in 
December.  Oberlin  students  played 
ail  important  part  in  both  the  Prince- 
ton and  Ann  .^rbor  meetings.  Ober- 
liti’s  form  of  student  government  re- 
ceived much  commendation  at  this 
latter  meeting.  Milliceut  Bate.  ’27. 
and  James  W.  Wlckenden,  ’27,  were 
olierlin’s  representatives. 
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The  Sleep  of  Death 

I HAVE  OVERCOME  THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH 

By  Milton  Fairchild,  ’90 

The  sun  has  gone 

The  dark, 

And  the  lingering  day. 

Wide  stretching  heavens 

Robed  in  beauty 

Are  my  cradle  quilt; 

Bids  adieu  to  night; 

And  wrapped  therein. 

Moon  and  stars,  appearing. 

Infinite  Love, 

Greet  the  kindly  darkness. 

My  Mother, 

Hostess  of  their  light. 

Closer  tucks  me  in. 

A mighty  Presence 

Lying  thus  space  cradled. 

Fills  the  air. 

Yes,  I know. 

.A.nd  meanings 

That  Love, 

Through  all  being  thrill; 

In  heaven  wide  and  deep. 

Infinite  Love,  my  Mother, 

Gently  as  a mother 

Takes  me  to  her  bosom. 

O’er  her  ow'n  wee  baby. 

Holds  me  calm  and  still. 

Lulls  my  soul  to  sleep. 

The  clouds 

With  quiet  passes  seem 

To  soothe  my 

soul 

To  sw'eep  repose; 

Breezes,  crooning  ever. 

Sing  my  soul 

to  slumber. 

And  my  eyes 

must  close. 

Hsu  Da-san  Mentioned  in 
the  Dispatches 

A recent  official  proclamation  of 
Governor  Yen  of  Shansi  recommends 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  province 
that  record  he  made  of  the  bravery 
of  Hsii  Da-san,  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Yang  Gow  County.  The  governor’s 
despatch  states  that,  during  the  re- 
cent war  in  North  Shansi,  the  Yang 
Gow  County  executive  and  the  chief 
of  police  fled  at  the  approach  of 
enemy  troops,  but  that  Hsii  Da-san, 
with  two  minor  police  officials,  “ drew 
up  a plan,  prepared  the  defences  of 
the  city,  organized  the  local  militia, 
repelled  the  invading  army,  captured 
guns  and  ammunition  from  the  at- 
tacking force,  delivered  the  city  from 
danger  and  prevented  a stampede. 
This  is  a merit  worthy  of  mention. 
Let  the  Executive  Office  made  a rec- 
ord as  to  Hsii  Da-san,  etc.” 

Hsii  Da-san  is  a graduate  of  our 


Oberiin-in-Shansi  middie  school  and 
junior  college,  and  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Shansi  University.  He  has 
been  in  official  life  but  a te\v  months 
and  he  made  the  above  record  on  his 
first  job.  His  father,  Hsu  Pu-yiin, 
w'as  formerly  a well-known  pastor  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission  in  Shansi 
Province. 


New  York  State  Slips 

While  Ohio  has  always  led  in  the 
number  of  students  in  Oberlin  there 
was  a close  rivalry  for  a number  of 
years  between  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania for  second  place.  Then  the 
Keystone  state  pulled  ahead  and  New 
York  ran  third.  But  last  year  New' 
York  slipped  down  to  fifth  place  ac- 
cording to  figures  in  Secretary  George 
Jones’  annual  report  for  the  past  year. 
The  figures  for  the  five  leading  states 
are:  Ohio  905,  Pennsylvania  183, 

Michigan  97,  Illinois  96,  New'  York  95. 


Wrecks  Old  Site  of  News 
Office 

The  brick  house  just  north  of  the 
business  block,  25  North  Main  street, 
has  been  torn  down;  and  that  fact 
calls  to  mind  the  changes  in  owners 
and  occupants  which  have  been  its  lot 
in  tbe  fifty-four  or  so  years  since  it 
was  built.  The  property  on  which  it 
stood  belonged  to  Henry  E.  Peck,  one 
of  the  early  professors  in  the  college 
and  was  deeded  in  May,  1870,  to  C.  H. 
Favel.  Mr.  Favel  had  been  renting 
the  property  and  running  a livery 
stable.  Two  or  three  years  after  buy- 
ing the  property  he  built  the  brick 
house  which  has  just  been  torn  down. 
In  the  early  eighties  he  was  still  run- 
ning the  livery  stable,  but  later  sold 
it  to  a Mr.  Fuller;  and  in  1889  sold 
the  house  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bar- 
nard, aunt  and  uncle  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Barnard. 

In  1914  Mrs.  Barnard  sold  it  to  the 
college.  The  Barnards  did  not  occupy 
the  house  long,  but  rented  it  first  to 
parties  who  kept  student  boarders 
and  then  later  to  The  News  Printing 
Company.  The  News  office  had  been 
on  East  College  street,  where  Row- 
land hall  is  now  and  made  the  change 
in  the  summer  of  1903  to  give  room 
for  the  new  building.  A wooden  ad- 
dition W'as  built  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  to  accommodate  the  printing 
presses.  In  that  year,  also,  the  Ober- 
lin Book  Bindery,  w'hose  sign  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  South 
Main  street  on  the  top  floor  over  Wat- 
son’s store,  W'as  consolidated  with 
The  New's  office.  For  fourteen  years 
business  was  done  there,  with  one  fire 
to  enliven  existence  and  do  some  dam- 
age to  stock  stored  on  the  second  floor. 
In  1916  The  New's  office  moved  to  its 
present  quarters  on  South  Main  street 
opposite  the  postofflce  and  the  build- 
ing has  stood  empty  since,  save  as  it 
may  have  been  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses. 


New  Bridges 

By  vote  at  the  November  election 
the  citizens  of  Lorain  county  decided 
to  meet  a two-miliion-dollar  bridge 
across  the  Black  river  at  Lorain.  The 
bridge  is  to  be  a high  level  structure 
w'ith  width  tor  four  vehicles,  and 
will  be  nearly  a mile  south  of  the 
present  Erie  avenue  bridge.  A new 
superhighway  is  to  extend  from  the 
bridge  east  to  Cleveland  and  probably 
a similar  higlnvay  will  be  built  to  the 
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west  as  far  as  Sandusky.  State  and 
federal  engineers  have  recommended 
a bridge  across  Sandusky  bay  which, 
if  constructed,  will  save  many  miles 
on  the  Cleveland-Toledo  shore  route. 


Mrs.  Spear  Dies 

Mrs.  Charles  V.  Spear,  widow  of 
the  donor  of  Spear  Laboratory,  died 
at  her  home  at  Pomona,  Calif.,  Sun- 
day morning,  Nov.  7. 


Book  Reviews 

Busine.ss  and  the  CHuncir.  by  Jerome 

D.wus.  '13.  Published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York  City.  $2.50. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
been  conducting  one  of  those  voting 
campaigns,  whose  purpose  is  to  stim- 
ulate sales  of  the  newspaper,  but 
whose  progress  and  results  have  in- 
terest to  many.  On  these  particular 
ballots  are  the  questions:  Belief  in 

God,  immortality,  prayer,  divinity  of 
Jesus,  inspired  Bible,  church  member, 
regular  worshiper,  family  worship, 
pious  background,  religion  necessary? 

The  type  of  answers  would  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a good  deal  of 
formal  religion  and  a carrying  on  of 
one’s  inherited  connection  with  the 
church  though  much  of  the  spirit 
and  thought  on  religious  matters  long 
since  ceased  to  be  vital. 

It  leads  one  to  wonder  then  just 
how  deep  and  sincere  is  the  move- 
ment of  recent  years  to  carry  the 
Golden  Rule  into  business  and  whether 
it  is  anything  more  than  good  busi- 
ness that  leads  one  to  consider  the 
working  conditions,  health  and  rec- 
reation and  general  welfare  of  its  em- 
ployees. How  much  real  religion  is 
back  of  it? 

Dr.  Jerome  Davis,  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin  in  1913,  and  now  head  of  the  social 
service  department  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, brings  together  in  his  Business 
and  the  Church  the  testimony  of 
of  some  twenty  odd  leading  men  of 
business,  many  of  whom  have  blazed 
the  way  in  so-called  industrial  rela- 
tions or  employee  and  employer  rela- 
tionships. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  after  read- 
ing these  chapters  that  most  of  the 
writers  sincerely  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity anyhow,  and  are  also  con- 
vinced that  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity 1 good  business  for  both  the 
worker  and  the  hirer. 

That  the  working  man  feels  that 


he  has  not  always  had  a square  deal 
from  the  church  is  made  clear  by 
Whiting  Williams  (Oberlin  ’99),  who 
says  the  attitude  of  the  larger  group 
of  wage  earners  toward  the  church  is 
not  so  much  one  of  antipathy  as 
of  indifference — indifference  “ arising 
largely  from  the  failure  of  the  minis- 
ter and  his  church  members  to  under- 
stand the  worker’s  inmost  hankering, 
then  to  meet  him  and  to  minister  to 
him  in  the  midst  of  those  hankerings.” 

The  object  of  the  book  seems  to  be 
to  show  that  a better  day  is  dawning, 
that  after  all  employer  and  employee 
are  both  seeking  the  same  end — an  as- 
sured living  and  an  increasing  better 
living — and  that  the  church  should 
and  can  play  an  important  part  in 
the  attainment  of  these  goals. 

The  Church's  Progr.\m  for  Young 
People,  by  Carleton  Mayer,  ’15. 
Published  by  the  Century  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  welcome 
a book  by  a former  Oberlin  student. 
The  Century  Company  published  a 
year  ago  a volume  by  Professor  Her- 
bert Carleton  Mayer,  Oberlin  ’15, 
which  has  already  won  a leading 
place  among  recent  books  in  the  field 
of  religious  education.  It  is  entitled 
“ The  Church’s  Program  for  Young 
People.”  Professor  Mayer  has  been 
teaching  for  a number  of  years  in 
the  School  of  Religious  Education 
and  Social  Service  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  has  built  up  a notable  young 
people’s  department  in  the  school.  He 
has  also  had  an  unusual  background 
of  experience  with  adolescent  boys 
and  girls  both  in  the  leadership  of 
summer  camps  and  conferences  and 
in  state  Sunday  school  work.  Be- 
fore joining  the  Boston  University 
faculty  he  served  several  years  as  the 
successful  superintendent  of  young 
people’s  work  in  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Religious  Education. 

Mr.  Mayer’s  book  not  only  shows  his 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  prac- 
tical programs  of  activities  in  vogue 
in  church  schools  and  boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs,  but  also  his  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  principles 
of  religious  education,  and  of  the  so- 
cial and  religious  needs  of  modern 
young  people.  His  work  is  thor- 
oughly “ pupil  centered,”  and  before 
coming  to  questions  of  organization 
and  curriculum  he  takes  five  chapters, 
the  first  fourth  of  his  book,  for  a 
study  of  Ihe  young  peojile  themselves. 
In  these  chapters  he  reveals  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  many  types 


of  boys  and  girls  and  genuine  sympa- 
thy with  the  finer  phases  of  our 
youth  movement. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  modern 
educational  and  social  program  of 
the  church  he  does  justice  both  to  re- 
ligion and  education.  He  speaks  with 
authority  on  practical  points  of  class 
and  departmental  organization,  but 
just  as  convincingly  discusses  the 
problems  of  adolescent  worship  and 
personal  religion,  and  the  project  of 
building  an  adequate  curriculum  which 
will  meet  their  varied  needs.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  for  this  book 
that  it  has  displaced  all  other  texts 
in  this  special  topic  of  study  and  has 
also  taken  the  leading  place  as  a ref- 
erence book  for  church  leaders  of 
youth. 

G.  Walter  Fiske. 


Proposes  Alumni  Forum 

Dear  Sir:  — 

I have  read  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
“How  May  the  College  Test  Its 
Product.”  There  is  much  construc- 
tive criticism  and-  many  pertinent  sug- 
gestions in  this  report.  I am  wonder- 
ing, however,  if  the  problem  they 
were  required  to  consider  did  not  be- 
come: “How  May  the  Product  Test 
the  College?”  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  a good  report  and  should  bear  fruit. 

I trust  I may  be  pardoned  if  1 make 
a little  suggestion  not  born  of  ques- 
tionnaire: Would  it  be  possible  for 
Oberlin  to  inaugurate  an  Alumni  For- 
um,— an  unendowed  department,  with 
no  paid  instructors,  and  no  definite 
headquarters.  I will  explain  a bit. 
Some  alumnus  may  have  accepted  the 
“Chair  of  Mathematics”  in  a small 
college,  as  one  did  some  twenty  years 
ago.  It  turned  out  to  be  a “Setee,” 
for  in  addition  to  Sophomore  and  Sen- 
ior Mathematics,  he  was  required  to 
teach  Sophomore  and  Advanced  Phys- 
ics, the  latter  course  he  had  never 
had  himself.  The  classroom  work 
was  fairly  successful  for  it  required 
only  hard  work.  The  laboratory  work, 
however,  was  a miserable  failure,  tor 
the  equipment  was  antiquated  and  out 
of  order  and  he  knew  little  about  re- 
pairing it.  Had  there  been  an  Alum- 
ni Forum  or  “Annex”  some  advanced 
student  in  the  Physics  department 
could  have  gone  to  liim  for  he  was 
not  a hundred  miles  from  Oberlin,  and 
rendered  him  invaluable  service. 

Again,  sniiposo  some  Son  or  Daught- 
er of  Oberlin,  in  business  or  some  pro- 
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fession,  has  ns  a hobby  the  study  of 
birds  or  flowers.  Some  question  may 
arise  about  the  identity  of  some 
species  or  specimen;  the  feeling  that 
one  might  write  to  an  Alumni  Forum 
and  have  his  questions  answered  by 
a specialist  like  I’rofessor  Jones  or 
Professor  Grover  would  be  a great 
source  of  satisfaction.  Not  having 
been  in  classes  of  either  of  those 
gentlemen,  one  might  not  feel  free 
to  trouble  them. 

Once  more:  . there  are  many  col- 
lege graduates  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  engaged  in  educational 
or  literary  pursuits,  but  who  have  the 
artistic  temperament  and  enjoy  good 
literature.  It  is  quite  within  the  lim- 
its of  reason  that  such  alumni  would 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  writing 
occasionally  to  a recognized  authority 
as  their  Alma  Mater,  to  discuss  some 
point  or  theme.  It  would  make  for  a 
greater  appreciation  of  what  their 
college  meant  to  them;  it  would  add 
to  life’s  values,  and  might  be  the 
only  tie  binding  to  Oberlin,  some  Son 
or  Daughter  who  would  otherwise  lose 
interest  as  years  lengthened  the  dis- 
tance from  the  once  beloved  institu- 
tion. Moreover,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  some  alumnus 
there  may  be  somewhere  with  a 
touch  of  literary  ability,  who  might 
create  a work  of  some  merit  with  a 
sympathetic  word  of  criticism  and  in- 
struction through  an  Alumni  Forum 
or  an  Alumni  Annex.  Who  knows? 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  C.  Robehts. 


New  Loan  Fund  for  Alumnae 

Professor  Mary  E.  Sinclair  has 
transferred  to  the  college  ?1,000,  the 
income  from  which  is  to  be  used  as 
a vocational  loan  fund  for  the  use  of 
young  alumnae.  The  fund  was  estab- 
lished by  Miss  Sinclair’s  father,  Mr. 
John  E.  L.  Bridge  Sinclair,  some  years 
ago  and  has  been  administered  by 
Miss  Sinclair  and  Miss  Beatrice  Doer- 
schuk  up  to  the  present  time. 


Former  Matrons  Die 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Finegan,  for  a number 
of  years  matron  of  a girls’  dormitory 
in  Oberlin  and  from  1920-22  in  charge 
of  the  Faculty  Club,  died  at  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  22,  aged  73  years. 

Mrs.  Alice  Cleland  Murphy  died  in 
Cleveland  Oct.  30  at  the  home  of  her 
sister.  Mrs.  Murphy  kept  a girls’ 
house  in  Oberlin  for  many  years.  She 
left  Oberlin  about  six  years  ago. 


“Woody”  is  Gone 

George  Wood,  known  for  five 
generations  of  Oberlin  students  as 
“Woody,”  died  in  Allen  Hosijital 
Thanksgiving  day  of  pleuropneumo- 
nia. Mr.  Wood  came  to  Oberlin  as 
a student  in  1901  and  with  his  mother 
and  sister  established  his  residence 
here.  He  studied  in  the  academy  that 
year  and  again  in  1904-08.  He  was 
always  interested  in  young  boys  and 
in  his  encouragement  of  their  athlet- 
ics, dating  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Prospect  Athletic  Club,  gradually 
came  to  be  their  sponsor. 

From  his  independent  means  he  fur- 
nished them  an  athletic  field,  uni- 
forms and  equipment  and  coached 
them  in  football,  basketball  and  base- 
ball. His  kiddies,  that  used  to  play 
between  halves  at  varsity  football 
and  basketball  games,  always  sur- 
prised the  spectators  by  their  skill 
and  sportsmanship. 

Woody  never  organized  his  work 
nor  sought  popularity,  but  to  belong 
to  “Woody”  was  every  townboy’s  am- 
bition and  to  live  at  “Woody’s”  and 
assist  in  his  work  was  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  many  college  men. 

Neither  Woody  nor  the  college  have 
probably  realized  just  w'hat  he  has 
done  for  Oberlin’s  varsity  teams  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  but  many 
an  Oberlin  star  during  this  time  can 
trace  back  his  start  to  Woody. 

His  helpers  will  carry  on  the  work 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  way  will  be  devised 
for  continuing  it  after  that  time. 

Modest,  unassuming,  quiet,  never 
attempting  to  dictate  or  moralize, 
George  Wood  has  helped  build  into 
men  of  character  hundreds  of  Oberlin 
boys. 


Devoted  His  Life  to  the  Blind 

By  the  death  of  Herbert  Robbins 
Chapman,  Oberlin  College  has  lost  an 
alumnus  who  brought  credit  to  his 
Alma  Mater  through  unswerving  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  intelligent  special- 
ization in  work  that  means  much  to 
society. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  born  near  Cleve- 
land May  3,  1866,  and  his  youth  was 
bound  up  with  the  life  of  Oberlin,  he 
being  graduated  from  the  Oberlin 
high  school,  and  from  the  college,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Ph.B.  with  the 
class  of  1892.  In  1922  he  received 
his  M.A.  degree  from  the  University 


of  California.  He  died  October  15, 
1926. 

In  1895,  after  several  years  of 
teaching  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Chapman  be- 
came principal  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  at  Colorado  Springs.  Here 
he  did  much  constructive  work,  put- 
ting the  educational  courses  on  a 
firm  basis.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  practically  all  the  students  grad- 
uated under  Mr.  Chapman  are  now 
self-supporting  citizens,  some  even 
distinguished  in  their  own  fields. 

After  eighteen  years  of  conscien- 
tious and  devoted  work,  during  which 
he  endeared  himself  to  pupils  and 
teachers  alike,  Mr.  Chapman  was 
called  to  California  to  become  head  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley. 
This  school  became  noted  for  Its 
scholastic  record,  graduates  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  Universities  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Stanford  without  examina- 
tion. In  1920,  Mr.  Chapman  became 
superintendent  of  the  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Van- 
couver. 

Besides  work  for  the  blind,  Mr. 
Chapman  was  keenly  interested  in  re- 
ligious and  civic  activities.  He  was 
for  seven  years  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado C.  E.  Union,  and  was  always  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  being  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Vancouver 
church  when  he  died.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Rotary  Club  and  on  its 
board.  He  was  a member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
for  the  Blind  and  usually  attended 
their  biennial  conventions.  He  was 
also  on  the  committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  and  traveled  much 
over  the  country,  visiting  institutions 
for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  first  wife  was  Nora 
Eade,  1902,  Oberlin.  She  died  in  1913 
at  Colorado  Springs,  leaving  tw-o  sons, 
Horace  Weston  and  Alan  'Theodore. 
Mr.  Chapman  married  Jeanne  B. 
Jenks  while  in  Berkeley,  and  she  sur- 
vives him,  with  the  two  sons  of 
the  first  marriage.  He  also  has  a 
brother,  L.  P.  Chapman,  ’79-’83,  living 
in  Oberlin. 


Kalbfleisch  Entertains 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Kalbfleisch  was  the  meeting  place  for 
the  Detroit  alumni  on  November  13. 
A very  pleasant  evening  was  spent 
under  the  le\adership  of  Mr.  Kalb- 
fleisch, the  president  of  the  club. 
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To  Travelers  West 

In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  the  office 
of  Livingston  Brothers  (Stanley  Liv- 
ingston, ’02,  and  Chester  Livingston, 
’04-),  there  is  an  Oberlin  Register.  All 
Oberlin  visitors  in  Hawaii  are  ex- 
pected to  call  and  sign  their  names. 
All  would  be  interested  to  see  the 
names  already  entered.  Hawaii  is 
small,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  with  a position  in  the  midst  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  that  we  with  our 
ocean  could  cover  much  land.  It  we 
■were  shifted  eastward  so  that  our 
western  shore  were  placed  at  San 
Francisco  we  and  our  ocean  would 
then  cover  all  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States,  all  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
all  of  Europe  and  over  into  'Turkey 
in  Asia.  From  north  to  south  we 
would  reach  from  Greenland  to  Ar- 
gentine. In  all  this  area  Hawaii 
would  be  the  only  place  in  which  you 
could  land  and  sign  your  name  in 
an  Oberlin  Register.  So  please  don’t 
neglect  this  when  you  have  the  op- 
portunity. We  will  be  glad  to  see 
you. 

Chester  Livingstox,  ’04. 


Dayton  Debates 

A meeting  of  the  Dayton  Chapter  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  was 
held  at  the  Homestead  Inn  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  192G,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Dreihorst  pre- 
siding. 

After  a very  enjoyable  dinner  the 
evening’s  program  was  entered  into. 
A debate  on  “Resolved,  That  Oberlin 
College  is  a better  place  for  men  than 
women,”  was  won  by  the  negative 
team.  Miss  Brown,  ’18,  and  Mrs.  Hat- 
teman,  ’17,  upheld  the  negative;  Dr. 
Lilly,  ’19,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  ’23,  car- 
ried the  affirmative  side. 

Mr.  Wright,  ’22,  sang,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Risinger,  ’08.  The  group  sang 
a number  of  Oberiin  songs.  Mr.  Chez, 
’96-’99,  showed  several  pictures,  taken 
while  he  was  in  foreign  service,  dnd 
he  gave  some  interesting  recollections. 
The  Oberlin  group  of  Dayton  regrets 
that  Mr.  Chez  is  leaving. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Miss  Maude  .1.  Slaght,  ’10; 
vice-president,  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Robin- 
son, '23;  secretary  ami  treasurer.  Miss 
Rosalie  C.  Hohler,  ’25;  counsellor, 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Reisinger,  ’08. 


New  Officers  in  Eastern 
New  York 

The  Tri-City  Chapter  starts  the 
new  year  with  Mrs.  Emily  Ainsworth 
Heald,  ’07,  as  president  and  Miss 
Juiia  Patton,  ’98,  as  secretary.  On  De- 
cember 7 the  chapter  met  at  dinner 
at  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with 
the  then  president,  Edward  T.  Heald, 
presiding.  Oberlin  songs,  reminis- 
cences and  a talk  by  Mr.  Olmstead, 
alumni  secretary,  composed  the  pro- 
gram. 


Chicago  Women  Raise  Fund 

The  Oberlin  Woman’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago held  its  second  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  season  December  11  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel.  Reports  on  the  rum- 
mage sale  on  the  West  Side  showed 
a profit  of  |95 — in  spite  of  various 
concessions  in  price  made  to  the  cus- 
tomers and  wear  and  tear  on  the  com- 
mittee. Other  members  of  the  club 
who  had  not  participated  in  the  sale 
contributed  to  bring  the  total  proceeds 
to  ?;100.  The  money  is  to  be  used  for 
the  Bridgeman  Memorial  Hospital  in 
South  Africa. 

The  main  feature  of  the  afternoon 
was  Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price’s  ac- 
count of  her  visit  to  Geneva  last  sum- 
mer with  her  uncle,  ex-Senator  Theo- 
dore Burton.  She  made  vivid  the 
tense  and  dramatic  moments  of  Ger- 
many’s entrance  into  the  League  of 
Nations.  She  explained  the  organization 
of  the  League  and  the  part  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  playing  in  the  League’s 
affairs.  She  convulsed  the  whole 
group  by  tales  of  the  difficulties  and 
problems  in  etiquette  she  encountered 
as  the  “lady”  of  an  ex-Senator.  She 
made  the  club  feel  more  than  ever  the 
wisdom  of  Oberlin’s  policy  of  empha- 
sizing the  study  of  foreign  affairs. 


Mosher  at  Buffalo 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  of  Western 
New  York  had  their  annual  meeting 
on  November  20,  at  the  Buffalo  Col- 
lege Club.  The  meeting  was  preceded 
by  a dinner  attended  by  about  thirty- 
five.  Dr.  W.  E.  Mosher  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  speaker.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  <>lected  for  the  com- 
ing year:  Mr.  Frank  R.  Oott,  ’09, 

.528  E.  Utica  Street,  president;  Miss 
lOvelyn  M.  Noxsel,  ’24,  159  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue,  vice-president;  Miss 
Kathryn  White,  ’24,  89  Tillingliast 
I’lace,  secretary;  Miss  Dorothy  C’roll, 
’24,  68  Iledley  Place,  treasurer. 


Out  Boston  Way 

Mrs.  Clara  Lathrop  Strong,  ’07, 
gave  an  Oberlin  Studio  Tea  on  No- 
vember 7.  An  operalog  of  Puccini’s 
Madame  Butterfly  was  given  by  Laura 
Lockwood  McNulty,  c.’lO,  assisted  by 
Lucy  E.  Grosvenor,  ’06,  before  the 
Teachers’  Association,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  December  7. 

Mrs.  Vera  Retan  Bartevian,  ’17, 
held  open  house  on  Beacon  Hill 
Christmas  eve.  Oberlin  alumni  and 
other  friends  were  present,  with  Pro- 
fessor Friedrick  J.  Lehman  as  guest 
of  honor. 


Philadelphians 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 13,  following  a dinner  at  the 
Little  Ball  Room  of  the  Emergency 
Aid  at  21st  and  Walnut  Streets. 

The  vice-president,  Edward  D.  Ford, 
’07,  was  in  charge  and  welcomed  those 
present.  A letter  of  greeting  from  the 
president,  Mrs.  Helen  Eimert  Stoertz, 
’21,  who  was  unable  to  be  present, 
was  read.  Mrs.  Julia  Goldsborough 
Longbottom,  ’02-’06,  sang  several  se- 
lections. Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead, 
alumni  secretary,  from  Oberlin,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  and  lead  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  recent  happen- 
ings at  Oberlin. 

Among  those  present  were  Miss 
Flora  K.  Heebner,  ’03,  who  had  just 
returned  on  furlough  from  her  work 
in  Taikuhsien,  Shansi,  China,  where 
she  is  principal  of  the  Alice  Williams 
School,  a school  for  married  women. 
She  brought  greetings  from  the 
alumni  in  Shansi. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows;  President,  Howard  Strong. 
’02;  vice-president,  Edward  D.  Ford. 
’07;  secretary.  Ethel  Brubaker,  ’ll. 
3308  Hamilton  Street,  Philadelphia; 
treasurer,  Cleo  C.  West,  ’13;  Council- 
lors, Hr.  Rae  S.  Dorsett,  ’96,  Miss 
Alice  Harlow,  ’07,  Mrs.  Bertha  Walker 
White,  ’04-’06,  Mrs.  Helen  Eimert 
Stoertz,  ’21.  Besides  tlie  above  oth- 
ers present  were  Rev.  Harry  K.  Heeb- 
ner, '03,  Robert  Ingram,  ’25,  Mrs. 
Lena  C.  Kohler,  ’05,  Emma  M.  Krause. 
’17,  Mrs.  Florence  Harlow  Rowell,  ’98. 
George  F,  Rowell,  Mrs.  Harlow,  Mrs. 
Rulh  French  West.  ’10,  Virginia  Wal- 
ton, '19,  Mrs.  Eva  Stokey  B\'an.s,  ’08. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


•.Vi--(50-Ira  n.  Hyao  <H»mI  nooembei-  (I 
nt  Uio  MKO  *'*  I’rim-eton, 

Mu.  Ml*.  H.V'l'-'  served  in  the  war, 

studied  law.  founded  a law  partnership 
with  a follow  student  in  Oherlin.  H.  ii. 
Orton  (TiteTdl.  and  opeiu'd  an  olllee  in 
rrinceton  in  ISdo.  He  and  "T  nele  .Toe 
(’annon  were  eleoted  to  ('onjrross  the  same 
year.  1872.  and  until  tlndr  death  were 
close  friends.  -Mr.  Hyde  wa.s  always  ael- 
ive  in  polities,  beiiiir  a slauneh  Uepuhli- 
can.  He  was  also  interestt'd  in  fanning 
niul  banking.  He  is  surviverl  by  bis 
widow,  a daughter,  Mrs.  Itrown  (Tlenn  of 
Columbia.  Mo.,  and  live  sons.  l-:.\-(iover- 
nor  A.  M.  Hyde  of  Kansas  City,  lien  C. 
Hyde.  Sr.,  state  insurance  eoiuini.ssioner 
of  Kansits.  Kd  C.  Hyde,  lawyer,  of 
Kansas  City,  laiwrence  M.  Hyde,  asso- 
ciated in  law  with  his  father,  and  Ira  B. 
Hyde,  Jr.,  newspaper  owikm*  of  Helena, 
Ore. 

Channcey  N.  Pond  (Harriet 
Permelia  Perkins)  died  at  the  family  home 
in  Oberlin  October  24.  :Mrs.  Pond  was  Rl) 
years  of  age  and  had  lived  an  active  life. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pond's  interests  were 
missions  and  religioius  education  and 
many  a student  geiiernlion  has  come  tin- 
der The  spell  of  those  interests.  Dr.  Pond  ^ 
died  in  1020. 

•74_Oeorge  Franklin  Ilousloy.  son  of 
Levi  and  Ann  (Moehainer)  Ilonsley,  was 
horn  September  10,  1847,  at  Canal  Fill- 
ton.  Ohio.  He  enten'd  the  preparatory 
department  at  Oherlin  in  Fei)rnai\v,  18G8, 
and  graduated  there  in  1S74.  lie  taught 
the  following  year  at  Ilrowtisville,  Minn., 
and  from  1R77  to  1801  ns  principal  in  De- 
troit. From  1805-1011  he  resided  at  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  as  horticultnrist.  In  .Tune, 
1870,  he  married  Xellie  R.  llovey  of  Mor- 
risville,  X.  Y.,  who  died  in  1011.  He 
leaves  a daughter.  Mr.s.  W.  W.  Crawford, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  (’olo.,  and  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  D.  M.  Sininger.  of  Kvanston, 
Ilk,  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Uinehart  of  Canton. 
Ohio,  and  a brother,  F.  A.  Fisher,  of  Ca- 
nal Fulton.  f)hio. 

Mr.  Ilonsley  died  at  the  homo  of  his 
dangltter  Xovember  23  of  a stroke  after 
three  days'  illness.  Burial  is  in  South 

Hadley,  Mass. 

‘70— Mrs.  Mary  Hill  M’right  has  returned 
to  Oberlin  and  is  living  at  270  F.lm 
Street. 

*80.  ’75-‘7G— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  K. 
Boise  ((Trace  Ibrnioroy)  of  025  Hamilton 
Street.  Uosoburg.  Ore.,  made  a trip  east 
last  summer  visiting  old  haunts  and 
friemls.  Their  itinerary  iiiclrnh'd  Oberlin, 
Klyria.  Bellevue  in  Oliio,  Xorth  Dakota, 
and  Hurley,  X.  .M.,  where  their  older  son 
lives. 

*S0-‘82— Ban  Johnson,  president  of  the 
American  League  baseball  clubs,  has  Just 
been  eleet«*d  to  basebairs  advisory  coun- 
cil, which  also  includes  President  John 
A.  Heydler  of  the  Xatlonal  League,  and 
Judge  K.  M.  Landis,  national  baseball 
commissioner. 

‘82— Paul  I).  Cravath  is  a member  of  the 
board  of  tniste<‘s  of  the  Julllanl  Musical 
Foundation  of  Xew  York. 

Kx-’S7— Fred  Jolin  Buss  is  a <lruggist 
lo<‘ate«l  at  38  Holmdal  Place,  UoeUester, 
X.  Y. 


t.'bl— Uev.  Tliomas  K-  M<*Bol><’*'‘^» 
(lii-il  KiKld.Mily  (if  lu-nrt  troni'lc  in  Olioilin 
N.ivcmli.T  112.  lie  Imd  "old 
tloiml  pnstonitos  in  St.  Joscpli.  ('Imrloltn 
nnd  roct  Huron.  Midi.,  nnd  Imd  lifon  li^- 
iuj;  in  Olicriin  kIiicc  inin.  toiudilnK  four 
rears  in  tlu'  Selnuimer  SIlssKm  Trninlnf! 
Scliool  in  Clevelnml.  1I(!  Irtt  Ids  widow, 
Mrs.  .lennle  I-.  MeUnlierts,  ’H(i.  and  two 
diuurlilers,  .Mildred  (Mrs.  I'nnl  V.)  Kreider, 
*14.  of  Ann  .\rbor,  Mich.,  und  Margaret 
(Mrs.  J(dm  W.)  Love,  ’15.  of  Cleveland. 

•S!b'in.  'SO-'SS— At  Pasadena,  Calif.,  on 
October  10.  oeeurred  tlie  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Xathan  C.  Kingsbury  (Lilliun  B.  Prescott) 
and  Ibibert  H.  Hutchins.  Mr.  ami  Mrs. 
Hutebins,  after  a trip  to  Kurope,  will  be 
at  borne  at  010  Park  Aveiitie,  Xew  York 
City- 

‘.SO-’Ol-Mrs.  Ik  Ik  Daggs  is  iiresiilcnt  of 
the  Uembrandt  Club  at  Claremont,  Calif., 
a very  active  women’s  club  for  the  study 
and  promotion  of  art. 

( Eleanor  D.  van  Burk,  wife  of 

Jolm  van  Burk  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  died  De- 
cember 1.  She  was  a woman  active  in 
work  for  the  clinrcli  and  especially  for 
boys.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
pre.sidont  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  So- 
ciety. She  was  the  daughter  of  Uev.  John 
Dooley,  at  one  time  city  missionary  in 
Xew  York  and  Troy,  X.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
van  Burk  had  lived  in  Holland,  Xew  York 
and  Xew  England. 

•f)2— Frank  A.  Wilder  contributed  the 
chapter  on  Gypsum  in  the  recent  year 
book,  “ Mineral  Industry,"  published  by 
M<-(iraw-IIill  t-'o. 

•;)2— Mrs.  Laura  Shnrtleff  Price  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
where  she  went  with  her  uncle.  lion.  The- 
odore Burton.  She  attended  some  of  the 
sessions  of  the  League  of  Xations.  Xo- 
vembor  23  she  spoke  before  a group  of 
women  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Sycamore, 
Ilk,  on  interesting  experiences  she  had 
in  (butova. 

■05-’97— Emily  Isabel  Elliott  died  Juno 
3,  1020.  During  the  World  war  she  was 
cited  twice  for  eilicient  service  as  uur.se  in 
cliargo  at  the  front. 

'00— Mrs.  Charlotte  Harrington  Dutton 
is  sp(‘nding  the  winter  in  Illinoi.s  with 
her  mother,  and  sister  Abba.  Mrs.  Dut- 
ton’s home  is  in  Texas. 

’OO-’Ol— Professor  II.  Augustine  Smith 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Ucligious  E<ln- 
cation,  is  to  direct  the  Chautauqua  choir 
nnd  the  Xew  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  performnneo  of  the  .$1000  prize  can- 
tata piil)lished  by  C.  C.  Birchard. 

'01-Clara  (k  Gilbert  -was  a special 
guest  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Colum- 
J)ia  Club  of  Indianapolis  in  honor  of 
(^neen  Marie  of  Koumania.  Miss  Gilbert’s 
nildress  is  403  Sontli  Main  Street,  Kendall- 
ville,  Ind. 

c. ’02— Charlotte  Demulli  Williams  is  a 
member  of  the  Uibatipierre  String  Quar- 
tet of  (Meveland,  whieli  gave  the  program 
before  the  Chami)er  Music  Sgeiety  of 
Cleveland,  December  14. 

c.’Ol -’03— Charlotte  Barliara  Ward,  after 
f<»urteen  years  in  I’asadena,  Calif.,  has 
returned  to  her  old  home,  Fairmonnt, 
Minn.,  where  she  is  publisher  and  man- 
aging eilltor  of  a dally  paper.  Her 
mother  died  in  1925. 


(.'03- Dr.  Ernest  Bonnier  Allen,  pastor 
of  Pilgrim  Congregallomil  Cliurch,  Oak 
Park.  Ilk.  in  a r<*cen(  address  at  tlie  <led- 
lealion  of  a new  building  at  Drury 
College,  Sprlngt1el<1,  Mil,  sltowerl  an  In- 
timate historical  relationship  between 
Drury.  Olivet  ami  Oberlin. 

c.’02-’(i0— Miss  Jennie  Mamh;  Smitli  has 
been  granted  six  months  leave  from  her 
work.  Since  leaving  OlHudln  she  has  l»eei» 
instructor  in  music  at  the  state  asylum 
for  feeble  minded  at  Colmnltus,  Ohio. 
Miss  Smith  Is  spending  her  leave  at  St. 
(_Mair,  Mich. 

*04— Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  Siemens  recently 
moved  from  BelHIower  to  228  South  Swall 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills.  Ills  luislness  a<l- 
(Iress  remains  nt  537  Security  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles. 

t.’OO— Kev.  Kobort  I).  Hall  has  been  ap- 
pointed pastor-at-large  of  tlie  (Jongrega- 
tlonal  Indian  ehiircbes  on  the  Fort  Borg- 
liold  anil  Rosebud  Indian  Reservations.  He 
makes  ids  home  nt  Mission,  S.  D. 
ex-’tX>— Miss  Eleanore  A.  Gardner  is 
. teaching  in  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy, 
X.  Y. 

’07— Professor  Leonard  V.  Koos  of  the 
I’liiversily  of  Minnesota,  spoke  on  "Trends 
ill  the  Iteorganization  of  Secondary 
Schools"  on  Xovember  20  at  the  aiiiuml 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’OS— Mrs.  Arie  li.  De  Ilaau  (Sarah  Sey- 
mour) died  of  pneumonia  on  December  13. 
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Her  homo  had  been  at  Dakota  Ave- 

nue, Sioux  City,  Iowa.  She  leaves  her 
husband  and  throe  boys.  Arle  Ren.  Jr., 
aged  11.  Jacob,  aged  S,  and  James  Regi- 
nald, aged  6. 

*09— Mrs.  K.  L.  (Emma  Scott)  Raney 
died  at  the  home  of  her  mother  in  Ster- 
ling, 111.,  October  24,  1926.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  and  three  children, 
Vesta  Scott.  Sue  Alice  and  Edwin  Scott. 

’10— Rayard  Lyon  and  family  are  driv- 
ing from  their  home  in  ElTchorn.  Wis.,  to 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  during  December, 
where  ^Irs.  Lyon,  who  is  a Chinese  lady, 
will  open  a Florida  branch  of  her  “Things 
Chinese'*  gift  shop  and  importing  busi- 
ness. 

'10— Mrs.  Rachel  Coss  ("Wm.  S.)  Cochran 
is  chairman  of  the  Shaker  Village  Players 
of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
who  produced  their  fifth  annual  play, 
Philip  Barr>'’s  “ You  and  I.”  December  6-7. 
in  the  new  auditorium  of  the  high  school 
of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  Professor  P. 
D.  Sherman  coached  the  play. 

*11— Ruth  Wilcox  of  the  fine  arts  de- 
partment of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
spoke  on  “Music  in  the  Library”  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  division  of  music  of  the  Cleve- 
land Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  Novem- 
ber 18. 

cx-’ll— Dr.  Arthur  W.  Phillips  is  an  in- 
structor in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a member  of  the  med- 
ical staff  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

*09— Jesse  Feiring  Williams,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  at  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  issued 
a new  edition  of  his  “ Text-book  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology.” 

’11-’13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  William 
Tear  (Marie  Seller)  of  1812  Kensington 
Avenue.  Youngstown,  Ohio,  announce  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  named  Alice  Doro- 
thea for  her  two  grandmothers.  She  ar- 
rived at  the  Youngstown  City  Hospital 
November  22.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tear  have 
two  sons,  Philip  Francis,  age  six,  and 
Richard  Theodore,  nearly  four  years  old. 
Mr.  Tear  is  with  the  faculty  of  Rayen 
School. 

’ll— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Philip  Perry 
(Irene  Rabor)  announce  the  aiTival  of  a 
son,  Richard  Lyman,  on  November  14,  at 
Jefferson.  Ohio. 

•ll—Nellie  Florence  Pope  is  director  of 
Commons  and  a.ssistant  professor  of  In- 
stitution Economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  commons  department  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  serving  of  meals  to  the 
students  in  the  six  women’s  halls  and  the 
four  university  hinch  rooms.  The  staff 
also  give  courses  in  Institution  Economics 
In  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature  and 
Science. 

*12,  ’08— Rorn,  to  Nellie  Pelton  Allen  and 
Chester  Arthur  Allen,  October  10,  1926,  a 
son,  their  third  boy.  Their  address  is  624 
Tenth  Street,  Rismarck,  N.  D. 
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’12— Mary  R.  Ilnlsizor  wont  abroad  this 
Inst  summer  with  one  of  Mr.  Powers’  par- 
ties. She  traveled  In  England  and  on  the 
Continent  as  far  as  Orcece.  She  returned 
In  September  to  her  position  on  the  staff 
of  Teachers’  C’ollcge,  Columbia  University. 

•|.l_Kniiua  M.  Ellsworth,  3107  Rediok 
Avenue,  Omaha.  Nebr..  attended  the  va- 
cation school  for  American  University 
Women  at  Oxford,  England,  last  summer. 
She  also  traveled  through  England  and 
Frn  lice. 

c. *15— Eleanor  Hill  Ament  has  recently 
returned  to  Claremont,  Calif.,  from  a two 
months’  visit  in  Ohio,  and  has  resumed 
her  position  as  women's  champion  in  the 
Indian  Hill  Golf  Club. 

Slireiner  has  become  in- 
structor of  political  science  and  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Qis  address  is  .702  Rrittingham  Blvd., 
Madison,  Wis. 

’16-- Erma  E.  Foster,  for  six  years  head 
of  the  department  of  mathematics  at  Caz- 
cnovia  Seminary.  Cazeiiovia,  N.  Y.,  start- 
ed the  work  of  student  government  with 
the  senior  girls.  Her  work  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  honor  system  is  now 
being  used  in  almost  all  the  classes  in 
the  seminary.  This  year  Miss  Foster  has 
been  elected  Preceptress  of  Wyoming  Sem- 
inary, Kingston,  Pa.  Everj'  year  since 
her  graduation  she  has  sent  some  of  her 
pupils  to  Oberlin. 

’16 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Peck  (Amy 
Jensen)  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  announce  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  Mary  Louise,  on  Oc- 
tober 27. 

’17— For  the  present  school  year  Harold 
H.  Clum  is  an  assistant  professor  of  bot- 
any at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
He  is  substituting  for  Dr.  H.  F.  A.  Meier, 
who  is  on  leave  of  absence.  Dr.  Meier  is 
teaching  this  year  in  Porto  Rico,  where 
Mr.  Clum  was  last  year.  He  teaches 
plant  physiology  and  has  three  laboratory 
sections  of  the  elementary  botany  course. 
Mrs.  Clum  is  the  secretary  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  They  live  in  an 
apartment  at  S0.5  Comstock  Avenue. 

’17— Mr.  and  Mrs,  Z.  R.  Ziosenheim  will 
be  in  Harrisburg  in  January  for  Congress. 
Mr.  Ziosenhoim  has  been  elected  Represen- 
tative from  the  Fourth  District,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*17— Emily  D.  Lewis  has  taken  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Doanbrook  Hotel,  1924  E. 
105th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  many 
friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  is 
convalescing  satisfactorily. 

'IS— Rorn,  to  F.  P.  and  Helen  Ilellyer 
Nlehol.s,  a daughter,  Nanej”,  in  Lakewood, 
July  5,  1926.  Present  address  is  3526 
Vale  Avenue  N.  W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

’18 — Marion  Tyler  has  spent  the  sum- 
m(‘r  traveling  in  Europe.  At  last  nc- 
eounls  she  wa.s  In  a tiny  village  of  Rus- 
sia. near  the  Black  Sea.  Moscow  was  her 
next  Interest. 

’18— During  most  of  the  past  two  years 
which  she  has  spent  with  the  Children’s 


Ruroan.^  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Alice 
Scott  Nutt  has  been  engaged  in  a plan 
for  the  standardizing  of  juvenile  court 
statistics  of  delinquency,  dependency  and 
neglect  throughout  the  country.  The  plan 
based  on  simple  stallstleal  cards  and  a 
bulletin  explaining  their  use  was  worked 
out  with  the  help  of  people  Interested  in 
luvcnilc  court  slati.stles  ami  presented  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
In  Cleveland  last  May.  Since  that  time 
Miss  Nutt  has  been  vl.siting  courts  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  explaining 
the  plan  and  enlisting  cooporation.  So 
far  over  forty  courts  have  promised  coop- 
eration and  it  Is  hoped  that  in  time  the 
plans  will  be  used  by  courts  all  over  the 
country,  thus  making  available  national 
statistics  along  this  line. 

’19— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Nielsen 
(Elizabeth  Burgess)  spent  the  summer  in 
Europe.  The  trip  through  the  Balkans 
and  the  visit  to  Smyrna  and  Athens  were 
the  most  interesting  part  of  it.  Their  ad- 
dress is  now  2035  Durant  Avenue,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

’30— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  McCrory  (JLabe! 
Packard)  announce  the  arrival,  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  of  a daughter,  Marilyn.  The  Mc- 
Crory’s  are  now’  living  at  575  38th  Street, 
Milw’ankee,  Wis. 

C.  ’19-’20— Miss  Esther  Anna  Van  Bock- 
eru  has  entered  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  and  is  studying  piano  with 
Leopold  Paalz. 

’19,  C.  '22— Harry  J.  Swan  and  Glada 
CaCfall  Swan  have  a son,  born  May  26. 
Their  address  is  532B  Morris  Street,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

’19— The  Phoebe  Kinney  Beard  memor- 
ial scholarship  for  the  Weushau  School  at 
Foochow,  China,  is  still  growing.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  wdll  be  large  enough  to  sup- 
port one  or  two  girls  at  the  school  each 
year,  although  as  yet  the  fund  has  not 
grown  to  such  dimensions. 

’19— Helen  Cale  Lewis  has  a son,  Cale 
Allen,  born  July  20,  and  a daughter,  Jean, 
aged  three. 

’19— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rea  (Flor- 
ence Burke)  have  a son,  born  in  October. 

’19,  ’20— Born,  to  Allene  Larson  Muhl- 
bach  and  Walter  F.  Larsen  Mnhlbach.  a 
son,  Walter  Lanritz,  on  October  14,  1926. 
Address,  Lakevlew’  Apts.,  3140  Bishop 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ex-’19— Thornton  Wilder  has  written  a 
book  entitled  ” The  Cabala.”  printed  by 
Albert  and  Charles  Boni.  New'  York. 

’20,  ’22— Eleanor  MeVay  w’as  born  De- 
cember 31  to  George  R.  and  Eleanor  Hop- 
kins Bent  of  Berea,  Ky. 

’20,  ex-’23— Philip  Lewis  Ron  and  Julia 
■\Vilk  Rea  of  Monlth,  Ohio,  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  I’hillp  Lewis  Ren,  Jr.,  on 
November  37. 

ex.'20— Mr.  and  l\Irs.  Russell  Lowell 
Johnson  (Martha  Schlingnianl  reside  at 
64.5  St.  Clair  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  They 
have  a son,  Uu.ssell  Lowell,  Jr.,  born 
August  14,  1926. 
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M.  Sexton  ^fruiliiiitod  in  June, 
lOLVi.  from  the  Mbrary  School  of  the  Uni* 
versit.v  of  Illinois,  reetdvinj'  the  dej^roe 
of  II. I. .S.  She  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinoi.s  library  ns  eatalopner, 
revisinjr  the  books  for  the  Modern  Lau- 
piiajre  Seminar  ami  in  eharjre  of  and  cata- 
loirliii:  the  Cavagna  Italian  Collection  here 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  This  collec- 
tion has  between  ,'iO.rMW)  and  -io.ooo  vol- 
umes and  is  very  valuable  for  research. 
Something  of  the  content  of  this  collec- 
tion may  be  gained  from  the  paper  which 
she  prepared  and  read  before  the  Riblio- 
grajdiical  Society  of  America  at  the  mid- 
winter meeting  in  Chicago.  .Tanuary, 

Rorn  to  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Frank  Peter- 
son (Dorothy  I.andes),  a son.  Uichard 
Landes,  May  VJ,  1P2(I.  Mr.  Peterson  is 
the  business  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Y.  C.  A. 

C.  '20— Ruby  It,  Chavalier  was  married 
to  Frank  CL  Carroll  October  2d  at  the 
home  of  the  bri<le's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carroll  are  to  live  in  Rreeksville,  Ohio. 

‘21— May  Kllzabeth  Hamilton  attended 
the  vacation  school  for  American  Univer- 
sity Women  at  Oxford,  England,  last  sum- 
mer. 

*21  -Jocelyn  Tyler  is  now  research  as- 
sistant in  the  Entomology  department  of 
of  the  University  of  California.  Her  ad- 
dress is  dUlo  Renvenne  Avenue,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

'21— Alice  Rowen  returned  home  from 
China  last  Juno,  having  spent  several 
months  traveling  in  Imlia,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine. Europe  and  England.  She  is  now 
working  on  her  master's  degree  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  history  and  ed- 
ucation. 

'21— Wilma  Ludwig  is  teaching  in  Find- 
lay, Ohio,  after  spending  a year  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

‘21— Mrs.  Richard  Moore’s  (Marian  War- 
ren) address  is  now  W.  South  Street, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

‘21- Miss  Laura  Schlenian  is  teaching 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Painesville, 
Ohio. 

'21— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin 
Schmitt  (Eleanor  Dinwiddle),  a son,  Rol- 
and. The  Schmitt's  home  is  in  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 

'21— Miss  Jean  Larson  was  married  to 
David  John.son  .Inly  17  and  is  now  at 
home.  Linden  Hill  Place,  Chicago  City, 
Minn. 

*21,  '22,  *23— These  people  reside  In  the 
same  apartment  at  531  Douglas  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. : 

Miss  Helen  ,M.  Thompson,  who  teaches 
swimming  and  junior  high  school  phys- 
ical education. 

Jos<‘phiiie  Dickson,  who  tenches  phys- 
ical education  in  Kalamazoo  high  scIjooI, 
(and  Jo’s  mother.  Mrs.  It.  .1.  Dickson). 

Grace  W.  Bray,  who  leaeljos  junior  liigh 
physical  edneatlon. 

“i— Ib)rn.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tarver  A. 
Kiteliens  (.lessle  Hill),  on  September  20, 
a son,  Tarver  A.,  Jr.,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Their  address  is  now  40.'  Fourth  Street 
N.  E-,  Apt.  Cl. 

•21— Carroll  P.  I.ahman.  the  husband  of 
Hazel  1).  Robinson.  Is  president  of  the 
Mid-w<‘st  Debate  Confenmee.  an  organi- 
zation of  jibout  twenty  colleges  in  Mich- 
igan. Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota. 

■21— Harold  C.  Beard.  f<>i*  this  year,  is 
acting  liead  of  tlie  d<“partnient  of  CIkmuIs- 
try  at  Western  Maryland  College,  West- 
minster. Md. 

‘21— Otis  F.  Rockwood  has  an  arUclo 
entitled  ■'  Vermont  and  a Native  Clergy.” 
in  tlie  Novemher-Deeemher  Issue  of  the 
V(‘rui(mt  Review. 

*21— Grace  E.  Arnold  is  a Phy.siotherapy 
Aiile  at  W'aller  Reed  Hospital.  Army  Med- 
ical Center,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'22— Olive  Rowcti  returns  hojiie  on  fur- 
lough, halving  China  in  .Inly  via  Russia, 
ami  will  spenil  six  months  in  Europe, 
.Vsia  Minor.  England  and  Scotland. 

'22-Rev.  Francis  Philip  Frazier  and  his 
wife  sang  at  the  all-nniver.si(y  chapel  at 
Kansas  T’ulversity,  Lawrence,  Kan.s.,  on 
Oclolier  2S,  just  before  the  address  of 
Dr.  Hnhert  W'ork,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior. 

*22— Mary  Helen  McCord  and  Wnrtli 
Johnson  Par.sons  of  Ohorliu  were  married 
November  24  at  Spencer,  Iowa.  Mrs.  I*ar- 
sons  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  (’01)  and  "Mr-s. 
C03)  James  McCord  of  Durban,  S.  Africa. 
Mr.  Parsons  studied  in  Pittsburg  and  is 
now  in  1h(>  real  estate  business  in  De- 
troit, in  whi(di  city  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Parsons 
will  make  their  homo. 

'22- Charles  F.  Johnson  died  November 
28,  after  a .voar's  illness,  at  the  home  of 
his  parents.  W'hen  he  was  taken  ill  he 
had  charge  of  the  placement  and  guid- 
ance work  of  children  under  the  Humane 
Soeiofy  of  Cleveland. 

'22— Kathryn  Jerome  is  teaching  .arts 
and  crafts  at  the  Ibiguowu  Country  Day 
School,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Her  address  is 
751  Pnik  Avenue. 

‘22 — Elizabeth  F.  Cushman  has  com- 
pleted her  first  year's  language  study  in 
Foochow  and  during  the  coming  year  will 
teach  half  time.  She  will  oontimie  her 
.study  of  the  dialect  during  the  other  half 
of  lior  time. 

C.  '22-'2G— Loi.s  M.  Hodil  is  teaching  pub- 
lic school  music  in  Fairhaven,  Pa. 

'22— Lucy  Codclla  Is  now  teaching  French 
and  Spani.sh  in  (he  White  Plains  high 
school.  Her  address  is  50  Hamilton  Ave- 
nue, W’hite  Plains.  N.  Y.  This  last  sum- 
mer she  traveled  through  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. 

22  Miss  Hazel  Da.v  is  working  in 
Cleveland  after  spemling  a. year  along  the 
West  Coast,  Honolnln.  and  Alaska. 

■22-Bnrn.  Sept  ember  21.  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  T.  Larsen,  Tongaloo,  Miss.,  a 
daughter.  Lois  Mae  Larsen. 

22— Margaret  L.  HalicI  was  married 
August  21  to  Mr.  Arthur  Kennedy  Goehi- 
ing  of  Norfolk.  Va..  ami  iMtlshnrgh,  I'a. 


Mr.  Goehrlng  is  an  areliltectural  designer, 
ami  a graduali*  of  Carnegl<*  Institute  of 
Te<dinolr>gy,  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goehring  are 
living  at  2*101  Dlfmars  Blvd.,  Astoria, 
L.  L,  N.  Y.,  anti  Mr.  Goehring  is  with 
the  Ilrm  of  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  architec- 
tural <'iigincers. 

'22— The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret 
Cressner  to  Mr.  Robert  Jarvis  Rhineliart 
took  i»lace  Thursday,  October  14.  at  her 
home  in  Plyrmtutli.  Tml.  Mr.  Rhinehart 
is  a graduate  of  Purdue  X'nlverslfy  with 
the  class  of  1022  and  is  an  electrical  en- 
gineer assotdated  with  the  Arkansas  Light 
and  Power  Company.  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Rhinc- 
hart  are  at  home  at  Apartment  4,  Park- 
view Apartments.  Pine  BlnIT,  Ark. 

'22-rdllinn  E.  Miihihneh  is  doing  child 
welfare  work  wilii  the  Children's  Aitl  So- 
ciot.v  of  Pennsylvania,  311  S.  Juniper 
Sti’oot,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

'22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  M.  Iloladay  (Fran- 
ces Kilts)  liavo  a nine-pound  son.  K.  M., 
Jr..  l)orn  November  2. 

'23— Itita  Boeder's  address  is  Box  1432. 
Sonthorn  Pines,  N.  C. 

'23— Hope  Taber  Ford,  instructor  in 
voice  at  Pomona  College,  gave  her  first 
recital  in  Bridges  Hall  of  Music  Monday 
evening.  November  8.  She  has  been  en- 
gaged as  soloist,  along  with  Fred  Patton 
of  N(‘w  York,  and  prominent  local  artists, 
for  the  animal  Christnia.s  oratorio  at  Po- 
mona College,  which  this  year  will  be 
Elijah. 

'23,  ’21-‘23— The  baby  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everett  L.  Curtis  (Winifred  Waite) 
died  October  15,  1020,  at  Oklahoma  City. 
Their  home  is  at  710  West  2.'lrd. 

'23--Maxine  Mary  La  Porte  is  teaching 
again  this  year  in  the  Parma  high  sciiool, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  address  is  42.35  W. 
•30th  Street,  Cleveland. 

'23— Pauline  Smitli  ITishop  is  living 
in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Address  is  2128  Joffre 
Street. 

C.  ’23— Miss  Mildred  Town,  who  form- 
erly taught  piano  and  organ  at  the  State 
Teacdiers'  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
is  now  professor  of  piano  at  Greensboro 
College  for  Women,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

'23— Thesbe  Gnlanie  is  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  in  tlie  high  school 
at  Natick,  Ma.ss. 

'2.3— Geraldine  Ford  was  married  in 
the  First  Methodist  Chnreh  at  War- 
ren, Ohio,  September  1.  1020.  to  Mr.  Edgar  J. 
Iloloomb.  Marion  J.  Root,  '23.  was  maid  of 
honor.  Martini  Bailey,  C.  *2.3,  sang.  Rev. 
Vernon  Wade  Wagar  performed  the  cere- 
mony. Her  hushaml  is  a Carnegie  Tech 
man,  belonging  to  the  class  of  1023.  He 
is  a inomher  of  the  Alpha  Tan  Omega 
Fraternity  and  tlie  Masons.  At  pre.sciit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holeomh  are  located  in 
^lassena,  N.  V..  where  Mr.  Holconib  is 
doing  researtdi  work  under  the  O'eidinical 
Direction  Bureau  of  the  AUiminiim  Com- 
Iiany  of  America. 

'23— Doris  Cnnninglnim  is  teaching  vio- 
lin at  3’arklo  College,  'J'arkio,  Mo. 


PFAP’F  & MORRIS 

OBERLIN  HARDIVARE 

"The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

A.  R.  KLMPTON 

COMPANY 

JEWELRY 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 
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How  Is 
Your 

CREDIT? 

Yesterday— 

life  insurance  agents 
were  considered  a bore,  a 
time  consuming  nuisance. 
That  prejudice  has  disap- 
peared now. 

Today,  if  you  ask  a 
banker  about  your  credit, 
he  asks  you  about  your 
life  insurance. 

But,  though  you  may 
have  enough  insurance 
to  satisfy  your  banker, 
you  may  not  have  exactly 
the  right  arrangement  of 
policies  to  secure  you  and 
your  dependents  the  max- 
imum of  future  security. 

A John  Hancock  agent 
is  a specialist  in  security 
for  the  future,  the  founda- 
tion of  mental  serenity. 

Ask  him  to  come  in. 


A Strong  Company.  Over  Shty  Yeart 
In  Business.  Libera!  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1213-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 


’23— Mildred  Lnnd)  is  now  teaching  mu- 
sic in  a large  township  high  school  In 
Harrisburg,  III.  Her  address  is  100  East 
Wnlmit  Street. 

‘23—Stowart  Ib  Allen  is  at  present  lo- 
cated ill  liufTalo,  N.  Y.  He  is  in  charge 
of  several  departments  in  the  W.  T.  Grant 
Company’s  store.  Address,  care  of  AV.  T. 
Grant  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’23— Elizabeth  AVashburn  had  a summer 
trip  in  Europe,  touring  through  eight 
countries.  At  present  she  is  teaching 
Physical  Education,  Sophomore  English 
and  Grammar  at  a private  co-cducationnl 
school  in  AVilkos-Barro,  Pa.  Her  address 
is  51  North  River  Street. 

*23— Born,  at  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin, 
October  28,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  AAHlson, 
a son,  Samuel  Robert. 

c. ’24— Genevieve  B.  Bowman  is  no  longer 
in  Stillwater,  Okln.,  but  living  in  Now 
York  City  at  Ajit.  (J.A,  70  Morningside 

Drive. 

'24— An  enjoyable  Oberlin  reunion  was 
held  during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays 
when  Josephine  Reed,  ’24,  entertained  at 
a house  party  at  her  home  in  Findlay  the 
following  people:  Martha  Leslie,  ’24.  Mar- 

garet Gould,  ’24,  Alice  >.Tiitiiey,  '24,  Fran- 
ces Moore,  ’24,  Alary  Turnbull,  *25,  and 
Mrs.  A.  A'orne  Flint  (Alberta  Minor),  '24. 

’24— Nevin  E.  Balliet  is  now  in  bis  sec- 
ond year  in  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
P>nsiness  Administration.  He  is  president 
of  the  Harvard  Square  and  Compass  Club. 
He  has  received  his  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Ptoserve  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  Chemical  AATirfare  Service. 

’24— The  engagement  of  Aliss  Kathryn 
AATiite  of  BiilTalo,  N.  Y'.,  to  AA^altcr  S. 
Sherman  has  boon  announced. 

’24— Mary  B.  Cushman,  who  underwent 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  at  the  Kate 
C.  AA’oodhulI  Hospital,  Foochow,  on  May 
22,  has  resumed  her  classes  in  English, 
History  and  Music  at  the  AA'’cnshau  School. 

’24 — E.  B.  Zeller  was  a delegate  from 
the  state  of  AA’isconsiii  to  the  Nineteenth 
A\’’orld’s  Conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Hedsingfors,  Finland,  August  1 to  0,  1020. 

’24— Bon  T.  Tsunajima  who  is  studying 
at  the  Cornell  University,  reports  that 
there  are  quite  a number  of  Oberlin  grad- 
uates on  the  faculty  as  well  as  among 
the  graduate  students  at  Cornell. 

ex-'2-i— Sarah  Bowen  is  a junior  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Alcdical  School. 

'24,  ’20— Air.  and  Airs.  Harlan  AA'.  Ham- 
ilton (Agnes  IloIofT)  arc  spending  the  year 
in  New  Y’ork  City,  whcr(‘  Mrs.  llaniilton 
has  a position  at  the  Cornell  Fnlvcrsity 
Clinic  and  A(r.  Hamilton  is  studying  for 
his  ALA.  in  Engllsli  at  Columbia  and 
teaching  English  in  AAbigncr  College. 
Their  address  is  415  A\'.  118th  Street. 

ex-'24  - Emma  Low  Microw  is  snpf'rvisor 
in  health  education  department  of  the 
Detroit  public  schools.  Her  address  is 
2017  Lenox  Av(*nuo.  Dedroit.  Mich. 

’24— Gladys  E.  Andrews  is  teaching  Art 
at  Lincoln  High  In  Cl(?veland  and  doing 
[)art-lime  work  at  AValter  Scliwer(‘r’s  Studio 
there.  Sb(?  IIihIh  Commercial  Art  very  fas- 


WATSON’S HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  'riiirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


cinating.  Miss  Amlrews  was  made  one 
of  the  hostesses  in  the  Cleveland  AVom- 
on  s Art  Club,  and  also  one  of  the  news- 
paper reporters  for  the  club.  Her  address 
is  1421  AVaterbury  Road,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’24— Norman  AAT  Motealf  has  been  elect- 
ed to  membership  in  Phi  Lambda  Upsllon, 
National  Honorary  Chemistry  Fraternity. 
His  1’.  L.  D.  research  work  at  Illinois  is 
on  the  subject  of  Atomic  Hydrogen. 

11.  ’24— Francos  Densmore  of  Red  A\’'ing, 
Minn.,  has  returned  to  her  home  after  an 
absence  of  ton  weeks,  during  which  time 
she  recorded  the  songs  of  Indian  hop- 
pickers  of  Chilliwack,  British  Columbia. 
This  regional  study  is  yielding  intorost- 
iiig  results  by  comparison  with  the  mu- 
sic of  other  localities  and  other  tribes. 

’2.5— Katharine  L.  Givler  and  AValter  P. 
Stokes  (Haverford  ’25)  were  married  at 
the  bride’s  home  October  23.  Airs.  Parker 
AVilliams  (then  Edith  Couiiet)  was  maid 
of  honor.  After  a honeymoon  in  the  Berk- 
shires  Mr.  and  Airs.  Stokes  arc  now  at 
home  at  131  Coulter  Avenue,  Ardmore, 
Pa.  Air.  Stokes  is  emiiloycd  iu  the  tnif- 
tic  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, with  ofiices  in  Philadelphia. 

’25— Edith  Faith  Connot  was  married 
on  Thanksgiving  day  to  Parker  Cloyd 
AA'illiams,  a graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Univer.sity  ’23  and  Harvard  Law  School 
’20.  Air.  and  Mrs.  AA’illiaiiis  arc  living  at 
1000  E.  73rd  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’25— Kathryn  B.  Hildebran  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  French  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  this  winter.  There  are  several 
Oberlinitos  in  the  graduate  school,  among 
whom  are  Eleanor  AVorthington,  *24,  Joe 
-\iiiley,  ’24.  Francis  Church,  '23.  Percy  Do 
Largoy,  ’23,  and  Aliss  Edna  Shaver,  who 
taught  chemistry  at  Oberlin. 

’25-^AIiss  Alargarct  Clink  and  Russell 
Sullivan  were  married  iu  Finney  Chapel 
AA'odiiesday,  November  3.  by  Dr.  Thomas 
AA’.  Graham.  Air.  and  Airs.  Sullivau  will 
reside  in  Lima.  Ohio,  where  Air.  Sullivau 
is  eugaged  in  Y.  AI.  C.  A.  work. 

c.’25— Alariaii  E.  AA’oorl  spent  last  sum- 
mer at  Potomac  State  School,  Keysor,  AA’. 
Yi\.  She  is  teaching  school  music  and 
piano  and  has  charge  of  the  college  or- 
chestra iu  the  South  Texas  State  College 
at  Kingsville,  Texas.  Recently  Aliss 
AVood  assisted  in  a radio  concert  broad- 
casted from  AV.O.A.L.  San  Antonio. 

'25,  c. *20— Lois  E.  Blakely  received  her 
appointment  a short  time  ago  as  in- 
structor of  piano  in  the  music  department 
of  Talladega  College,  'Talladega,  Ala.  The 
president  of  the  college  and  four  music 
teachers  there  are  Oberlin  graduates. 

’25— Alary  Rymers  is  now  teacher  of 
Latin  in  AA'alden  high  school  and  living  at 
25  Alapi'l  Street,  AValdeii,  N.  Y. 

’25— Miss  Marjorie  E.  Phillips  Is  leach- 
ing Civics  in  one  of  the  Junior  high 
schools  in  I’niingstown,  Ohio,  and  living 
at  1828  AA'arrcn  Place. 

’25— lauirino  Muck  is  doing  graduate 
work  111  the  General  .Arts  at  RadcMffe. 
She  is  there  on  a Carnegie  Art  Fellow- 
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Happy  New  Year 

May  1927  be  to  you  just  about  what  you 
wish  it. 

Your  honest  effort  will  help  a lot ; so  will 
a growing  S.avixgs  Account. 


Start  T oday. 


I.  L.  Porter,  Cashier. 


Apollo  Theatre 
Rex  Theatre 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

Oberlin’s  Most  Attractive  Eating  Place 

QUALITY  ALWAYS 
Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 


Unwanted  Hairs 


TRADE  MARK 


Positively  Removes  Hair  and  Roots 


NO  WOMAN’S  FACE 
NEED  BE  BLEMISHED 
BY  HAIR 


ENZIT  ends  it.  Ends  it  for  good  because  it 
removes  the  feeder  roots  with  the  surface  hair.  It’s 
new — the  sane,  safe  and  sure  way.  Instantly  ac- 
cepted, because  in  a matter  of  this  kind  only  the 
best  is  good  enough.  ENZIT  is  highly  recom- 
mended— fully  guaranteed — and  surprisingly  mod- 
est in  its  price.  Try  it  today. 

HARMLESS  — PAINLESS  — FRAGRANT 
Goodbye  Hair!  ENZIT  ENDS  IT. 

TRIAL  SIZE  $1.00  a Package 
Beauty  Parlor  Size  $2.50 

(3  times  the  quantity  of  the  $1.00  size) 

Mail  Coupon  to 

ENZIT  LABORATORIES  INC., 

BOX  55  — OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

Kindly  send  me  at  once  one  package  of  ENZIT, 
which  I understand  is  sold  to  me  on  a money  back 
guarantee  if  for  any  reason  I am  dissatisfied  and 
return  it  within  thirty  days. 


If  you  are  enclosing  check,  money  order  or 
stamps  place  a cross  in  this  square  


If  you  wish  it  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  place  a 
cross  here  


Name  

Address  

City  

State R.  F.  D, 
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ship.  Her  address  is  Kveritt  House,  53 
Gorden  Street,  Cambridge. 

*25 — Lin  Yu  Shen  attended  the  03rd  com* 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 

Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 
OBERLIN 


DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  43 3- W 


meneement  of  the  college  and  first  class 
reunion  of  the  Itronui  and  White  last  Juno. 
-\ftcr  spending  his  vacation  in  Oberlin 
and  Cleveland  he  took  a hasty  visit  to 
Niagara  Kails  on  his  way  to  the  east,  lie 
is  now  back  again  at  Cambridge  to  com* 
l)Iete  liis  business  study  at  Harvard.  He 
enjoys  his  work  amidst  new  surroundings, 
as  the  new  business  .school  buildings  have 
been  euiistrueted  across  the  Charles  Ulver. 

*2.'5— Marjorie  Lies  is  Ui'creatiou  Director 
at  I he  T'liiversity  School  for  Girls.  Her 
address  is  11(K>  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

H.  As  a memorial  for  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Walter  IT.  Merrlam  has  given  four 
beautiful  murals-  to  the  Allen  Memorial 
Library  of  Clevolaiul. 

*25— Last  summer  Gerry  T.  Solomon  had 
a tri})  through  the  west.  She  visited 
many  Uberlin  friends  along  the  way— in 
Douver,  the  II.  D.  Watsons,  '23,  in  Long 
Ih'ach.  Calif..  Marjorie  Wheeler,  ’25,  and 
Peg  Elder,  ex’25,  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  She 
made  the  return  trip  by  way  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies. 

Miss  Solomon  is  teaching  her  second 
year  at  Sandusky  high  school.  The  sub- 
jects are  History.  English  and  Art,  with 
emphasis  on  the  last.  In  the  capacity  of 
.\rt  teacher  she  has  had  to  give  talks  on 
“Art  Appreciation  ” before  several  groups. 
On  Xovomber  22  she  gave  a talk  in 
Hidlevne  before  some  of  the  clubs.  Ad- 
dress. 115  E.  Monroe  Street,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

*2.5— Frances  Grover  is  an  assistant  in 
the  history  department  of  Rollins  Col- 
lege, Winter  Park,  Fla.,  where  her  father 
Is  also  professor.  An  interesting  experi- 
ment in  education  is  being  tried  out  at 
Rollins,  where  the  individual  research 
method  is  replacing  entirely  the  lecture 
system,  current  in  other  colleges.  Each 
student  is  allowed  to  progress  as  rapidly 
as  he  can.  Classes  are  two  hours  long 
instead  of  the  usual  one,  and  no  work 
outside  of  this  time  is  required  of  the 
student.  Address,  5Gb  Osceola  Avenue, 
^Vintcr  Park.  Fla. 

'2.J— Kenneth  R.  Umfleet  is  now  head  of 
d(‘partment  of  Public  School  Music,  De- 
I’auw  University,  Grconcastle,  Ind.  He 
is  also  director  of  music  in  Greencasle 
public  schools. 

This  is  a large  and  growing  depart- 
ment, similar  in  its  conr.scs  to  that  oITereil 
at  Uberlin.  Mr.  Umfieet  attended  summer 
school  at  Columbia  University  last  sum- 
mer. 


’25— Mis.s  A’irginia  ITnnawalt  and  Marian 
Fisher  received  their  master’s  degree  in 
zoology  from  Kansas  State  College  at  the 
en<]  of  smnmor  school  last  year. 

*2.5— Ilebm  L.  Eaton  spent  last  summer 
at  Nortliweslern  University  as  supervisor 
of  inusie.  She  is  now  In  schools  of  Cam- 
den, Ohio. 

Norman  Smith  continues  his  work 
ns  teacher  of  history  at  Mid-Pacific  Insti- 
tute. Honolulu. 

’25— Pauline  Brown  is  recreatioual  di- 
rector in  the  Girls’  and  M’omen’s  depart- 
ment of  Palouia  Settlement,  Honolulu, 
T.  H. 

'-0— Evelyn  Mohr  was  married  to  T. 
Bayne  Daniels,  July  21.  at  her  home  in 
Counenutvillo,  Pa.  At  present  they  are 
residing  at  S35  Lincoln  Avenue,  Walnut 
Hills,  Ciiieinnati.  Ohio. 

'25— Mary  Sedgwick  is  living  with  her 
parents  in  Caml)ridg(‘  and  attending  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Arts  in  Boston, 
wliere  slic  is  registered  as  a junior.  She 
i.s  working  toward  the  po.sition  of  super- 
visor of  art  in  the  public  schools. 

’2.5— Virginia  1‘lorce  is  now  girl  reserve 
secretary  at  the  Mission  Center  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  In  San  Francisco. 

c.’2(>— Emily  Putnam  is  teaching  music 
in  the  public  school  in  Winter  City,  Miss. 
She  also  has  a j>rivate  class. 

*2C— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Cramer 
(Grace  V.  Pettitt)  are  at  home  at  63  Ken- 
ilworth Drive,  Akron,  Ohio. 

’2G — Shansil  Soonie  Kim  is  teaching 
physical  education  in  the  junior  high 
school  at  Honolulu,  T.  II. 

H.  ’2G— Mrs.  Franklin  Warner  of  New 
York  City,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Missions. 

'2G— A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Bechtel  (Anne  Licban)  of  Erie,  Pa., 
on  October  22. 

Ex-*27— The  marriage  of  Margaret  Camp- 
bell Gerrish  of  Oberlin,  to  Charles  Levy 
AVeislogel  of  Fairview,  Pa.,  took  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  September  4,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride.  Reverend  Nicholas 
Van  dor  Pyl  officiated.  Mrs.  Weislogol  is 
the  youngest  daughter  of  5Ir.  (*8G)  and 
Mrs.  (*84)  William  B.  Gerrish.  IMr.  Weis- 
logel  is  ill  business  in  Fairview,  where 
the  couple  will  reside. 

Ex-’29— Mi.ss  Grace  E.  Pinney  was  mar- 
ried August  14  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  C.  Pinney, 
*OG,  Euclid,  Ohio,  to  Mr.  Fordani  Phypers 
of  Western  Reserve  University. 


Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


35  North  Main  St.  Blione  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Bight  Trucking 


The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 

are  produced  bj' 

(^rt^&rxy 

KATZ  BROS.  PROPS. 
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“The  Bank  On  The  Corner” 

Provides  Compfete  Banking  Service  to 
the  Community  of  Oberlin,  and  is  no 
further  away  from  Former  Students  and 
Alumni  than  their  nearest  Post  Office. 
Many  of  our  Customers  Bank  by  Mail. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

0.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 

The 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

New  lines  for  1927  are  being 

put  on  display 

Printers  of 

Kayser  Gloves  and  Hosiery 

Wayne  Knit  Hosiery 

THE 

, Carter’s  Rayon  Underwear 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 

We  strive  to  improve  each  year 
our  showing  of  standard 

merchandise 

Anything  in  Printing 

ALWAYS  A REASONABLE  CASH  I'RICE 

from  a 

Card  to  a Book 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Willard 

Washington 


Coronado 
St.  Louis 


Oakland 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Claremont 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


Urbana-Lincoln 
Urbana,  111. 


Sciibnlby 

Pittsburgh 


Mount  Royal  Radisson 

Montreal  Minneapolis 


Seneca 

Rochester 


Blackstone 

Chicago 


MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  HOTEL  MOVEMENT 


Interested  alumni  can  secure  from  a clerk  at  the  desk  of  each  Inter- 
collegiate Alumni  Hotel  an  information  leaflet  which  describes  in 
detail  the  Intercollegiate-Alumni  Hotel  movement. 

At  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  there  will  be  maintained  a card 
index  of  the  names  of  all  the  resident  alumni  of  all  the  participating 
institutions.  This  will  be  of  especial  benefit  to  traveling  alumni  in 
locating  classmates  and  friends. 

The  current  issues  of  the  alumni  publications  of  all  the  participating 
institutions  will  be  on  file  at  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel. 

Reservation  cards  will  be  available  at  the  clerk’s  desk  in  each  des- 
ignated hotel  and  at  the  alumni  office  in  each  college  or  university. 
These  reservation  cards  will  serve  as  a great  convenience  to  travel- 
lers in  securing  advance  accommodations. 

The  managers  of  all  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  individual  alumni  to  the  fullest  extent  and  are  also 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  local  alumni  associations 
and  in  the  development  and  extension  of  the  activities  of  those  already 
formed. 


Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York 


Onondaga 

Syracuse 


Wolverine 

Detroit 


Biltmore 
Los  Ajigclcs 


THE  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES; 


The  alumni  organizations  or  magazines  of  the  following  colleges  and 
universities  are  participants  in  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 
movement;* 


Akron 

Alabama 

Amherst 

Bates 

Beloit 

Brown 

Buckncll 

Brvn  Mawr 

California 

Carnegie  Institute 

Case  School 

Chicago 

City  College  New  York 
Colgate 

Colorado  School  Mines 

Colorado 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Cumberland 

Duke 

Emory 

Georgia 


Goucher 

Harvard 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  State  College 

James  Milliken 

Kansas  Teachers*  College 

Kansas 

Lake  Erie 

Lehigh 

Louisiana 

Maine 

M.  I.  T. 

Michigan  State 

Michigan 

Mills 

Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Mount  Holyoke 
Nebraska 

New  York  University 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Northwestern 
Oberlin 
Occidental 
Ohio  State 
Ohio  Wesleyan 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Oregon  A. 

Penn  State 

Pennsylvania 

Purdue 

Radcliffc 

Rollins 

Rutgers 

Smith 

South  Dakota 
Southern  California 
Stanford 
Stevens  Instirute 
Texas  A.  and  M. 


Texas 

Union 

Vanderbilt 

Vassar 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee 
Washington  State 
Washington 
Wellesley 
Wesleyan  College 
Wesleyan 
Western  Reserve 
Whitman 
Williams 
Wisconsin 
Wooster 
Worcester  P.  I, 

Yale 


Mn  most  instances  both  the  alumni  organization  and  the  alumni  magazine  arc  participating  as  a unit 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS; 


Roosevelt,  New  York 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
University  Center,*  New  York 
Copley  Plaza,  Boston 
University  Center,*  Boston 
Tlackstonc,  Chicago 
Windermere,  Chicago 
University  Center,*  Chicago 
Penjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia 
Willard,  Washington 
Radisson,  Minneapolis 
Biltmore,  Los  Angeles 

•To  be  built  in  1916-17 


Palace,  San  Francisco 
Olympic,  Seattle 
Seneca,  Rochester 
Claremont,  Berkeley 
Onondaga,  Syracuse 
Sinton,  Cincinnati 
Wolverine,  Detroit 
Multnomah,  Portland,  Ore. 
Sacramento,  Sacramento 
Californian,  Fresno 
Lincoln,  Lincoln.  Ncbr. 


Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Lycoming,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Mount  Royal,  Montreal 
King  Edward,  Toronto 
Coronado,  St.  Louis 
Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Urbana-Lincoln,  Urbana,  111. 
Saint  Paul,  St.  Paul 
Savannah,  Savannah, Ga. 
Schenlcy,  Pittsburgh 
Wolford.  Danville,  III. 


(.Cincinnati 


Bethlehem 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Lycoming 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


Kino  Edward 
Toronto 


Benjamin  Franklin 
Philadelphia 


Copley-Plaza 


Boston 


Lincoln 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


Windermere 


Chicago 


Olympic 

Seattle 


Sacra.mento 

Sacramento 


Savannah 
Savannah,  Ga. 


. . . . and  so  gentlemen,  I am  pleased  to  report  a most  satisfactory  year  for  your  company 
in  1926.  cAnd  I should  be  remiss  in  my  appreciation  if  1 did  not  mention  at  this  time 
the  fine  guidance  and  hearty  co-operation  of  our  bankers  at  the  (Elcvcianb  ICrust 


